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Three Cheers for Mother 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

Scotry FarrcHiLp the Mothers’ Aid 

Kitty FarrcuHiLp ‘ 

Society 

JUNIOR FAIRCHILD 

Mrs. FArRcHILD 

Mrs. KELLEY, a nervous mother 

Mrs. TRUMAN, a young mother 

Jimmy and Jounny Ryan, the Terrible 
Twins 

MIKE KELLEY, a Good Little Boy 

Susiz BENNET 

Guioria Evans little girls 

Myrtie SImMons 

Tommy Snyper, the neighborhood pest 

Settine: The living room of the Fair- 
child home. 

At Rise: Kirry, Scorry and Junior 
are busy re-arranging the furniture. 
There is a child’s crib in the room 
which Scotry is making up with 
clean sheets. JUNIOR is admiring a 
hobby horse, which he rocks back and 
forth gently, and Kirry is arranging a 
row of dolls on the sofa. 


Junior: I still think I should have 
brought out my model railroad out- 
fit and the electric trains. 

Scotty: Definitely no. This room is too 
full now. We won’t have room for 
the children if we get any more stuff. 

Kitty: I do hope nobody breaks Esme- 
relda. She was always my favorite 
doll. 

Junior: How do you think I feel about 
Man O’ War? I don’t want anybody 
smashing him either. I can tell you 
that right now. 

Scotty: For mercy’s sake! You talk 
as if we were going to have a room 
full of chimpanzees instead of a few 
neighborhood children. If you two 
have any qualms about risking these 
souvenirs of your baby days... 
now’s your time to speak up. I'll 
manage by myself. 

Kirry: Oh, don’t get huffy. You'll be 
glad enough for Junior’s strong right 
arm and my way with children be- 





fore we get through with this 
Mother’s Day scheme of yours. (As 
she sees Scotty about to speak) Now 
wait a minute. I didn’t say it wasn’t 
a good idea. I think it’s fine, but it’s 
going to take man-power. 

Junior: Sure. Having all these kids in 
here today to give their mothers a 
real Mother’s Day holiday is a swell 
idea . . . but we’ll need to cooperate. 

Scotty: Well... OK... just so you 
don’t go into it half-heartedly. Hon- 
estly, if you could have seen Mrs. 
Ryan’s face when I told her we’d 
take the twins off her hands for the 
afternoon. She hasn’t had a chance 
to do anything for herself in ages. 

Kitty: Yes, I know. It was the same 
way with Mrs. Kelley when I told 
her we’d take Mike. 

Junior: Gosh! How many are we 
gonna have? The Ryan Twins and 
Mike Kelley, and I asked Myrtle 
Simmons and Tommy Snyder. 

Scotty: Oh, not Tommy Snyder! He’s 
a terrible kid. 

Junior: All the more reason why his 
mother should be rid of him for a 
while. After all . . . that was your 
idea, wasn’t it? A real Mother’s Day 
for women who can’t get any help? 

Scorry: Yes... it was, but .. . good- 
ness . . . Tommy Snyder! Well, 
maybe you can manage him. Kitty 
and I will take charge of the girls. 
Little Gloria Evans and Susie Ben- 
net won’t be any trouble. They’re 
darling. But I am a little bit worried 
about Mrs. Truman’s baby. None 
of us has had much experience with 
babies. 

Kitty: We don’t need any. Babies 
sleep in the afternoons. 


Scorry: I hope you’re right. Some- 
thing tells me we’re going to have 
our hands full. 

Juntor: Now who’s crying the blues? 
(Laughs) I bet Mother would get a 
kick out of this if she could see us. 

Scorry: She’d be proud of us. I know 
she would. 

Kitty: I guess she would like the idea 
... the three of us doing something 
for other mothers because our own 
Mother is too far away — which re- 
minds me . . . I hope you remem- 
bered to mail her present. 

Junior: Sure, I mailed it. Got it off 
last week. Gosh . . . I wish she’d 
come home. 

Kirry: You and me both. It seems 
ages since she went to Florida. Some- 
times I get worried about her. 
Maybe that operation wasn’t as suc- 
cessful as we think. 

Scotry: Now stop that kind of talk. 
Mother’s going to be all right. This 
long rest is just what she needs. . . 
and if she needs a rest from us .. . 
these other women must need a rest 
from their young hopefuls. (Doorbell 
rings.) 

Kirry: I'll get it. (Runs to door.) 

Junior: Here comes our first customer. 

Scotry: Makes me kind of nervous. 
How about you? 

Junior: Nothing to be nervous about. 
It’ll be a cinch. 

Kirtry (Entering with Mrs. Truman): 
Right this way, Mrs. Truman. 

Mrs. Truman (Wheeling baby carriage 
and carrying small suitcase): I’ve 
tried to think of everything you 
might need, but I don’t think you'll 
have any trouble. She’s been sleep- 


ing straight through her two o’clock 





feeding, but if she should wake up, 
you can give her her formula. I 
brought a bottle along. 

Scorry: That’s fine. Junior will wheel 
her out into the sun parlor for you. 
(Looking into the coach) Oh, isn’t she 
darling, Kitty? 

Kitry (Admiringly): Oh, the angel! 
Isn’t she sweet? Come on, Junior. 
I'll go with you. The sun porch will 
be just the place for her. 

Juntor: OK. (Wheels coach offstage) 

Mrs. Truman: Now do be careful. 
(To Kirry) Here, take the suitcase 
along. You'll probably need it. 
(Kirry and Junior evit.) 

Scotry: Now, don’t worry about a 
thing. Just enjoy yourself. 

Mrs. Truman: It’s wonderful of you to 
do this, Scotty. I simply don’t know 
what I’d do without this afternoon 
to look for an apartment. 

Scotty: We’re only too glad to do it, 
Mrs. Truman. We’re going to have 
a wonderful time. 

Mrs. Truman: And you won’t let any 
of the other children go near the 
baby, will you? I’m so afraid of 
germs. (Starting towards door.) Well, 
I guess that’s everything. I'll be 
back as soon as I can. Good-bye. 

Scorry: Good-bye. And don’t worry. 
(As Mrs. TRUMAN exits she is almost 
knocked down by the arrival of 
Jimmy and Jonnny Ryan. They are 
wearing sailor suits.) 

Mrs. TruMAN: Dear me! Do be more 
careful, boys. (Ezit) 

Scotty: Hello, boys. 

Boys: Hi-ya! 

Scotry: Did your mother come with 
you? 

Jounny: Naw. We knew the way. 


Jrmmy: Hey ... Look! A hobby horse! 

Jounny: Aw nuts! Horses is for the 
army! Look! (Pointing to crib) A 
Jap Pill Box! Let’s sneak up on it. 
(The boys advance on the crib and be- 
fore Scorry can stop them, they climb 
over the sides, making jabbing motions 
as with bayonets.) 

Jmumy: Atta boy! Atta boy! Give ’em 
the works! Now they’re all dead! 
(Junior and Kitty enter.) 

Junior: Hey, you two! What do you 
think this is? 

Jrmy: It’s a Jap Pill Box. 

JouNNy: We just captured it. 

Jimmy: Quick! Get down! There’s a 
Jap Sniper in that tree. (They flop 
down in crib.) 

Junior (Grabbing both of them and forc- 
ing them to climb out of crib): Listen 
here. . . no more of that rough stuff. 
Get out of there and stay out! 
That’s no Jap pill box. That’s a 
crib. 

Jounny: Aw, I wanna play Iwo Jima. 
(Starts machine gun fire) Ack... 
ack ...ack... 

Junior: Now cut that out... and keep 
quiet. Sit down over here on the 
sofa till you calm down. Then I'll 
figure out something for you to do. 
(Forces them to sit on sofa. He sits 
between them.) 

JoHNnNyY: What’s them dolls for? 

Kirry: They’re for the little girls to 
play with. 

Jrmy: Girls? Are girls comin’ here? 

Scorry: Certainly. They should be 
here any minute. 

Jammy: Then I’m goin’ home. C’mon, 
Johnny. (Start to leave.) 

Junior (Grabbing them): Oh, no you 
don’t. You’re both staying right 





here. (Boys tussle with him but he 
makes them sit down. Doorbell rings.) 

Kirtry: I'll go. 

Scotry: Oh, dear, I wonder who’ll be 
next? Now, listen, boys, try to be- 
have yourselves and we’ll all have a 
nice time this afternoon. 

Kitty: Come on in, girls. (Enters with 
three little girls) Scotty, here are 
Susie Bennet, Gloria Evans and 
Myrtle Simmons. They all came to- 
gether. (Guiorta has a doll coach.) 

Scotry: Come over here and meet 
these little boys. Girls, this is Jimmy 
and Johnny Ryan. Boys, this is 
Gloria, and Susie and Myrtle. 

JIMMY AND JOHNNY (In imitation of 
popular song): Oi Moitle .. . 

Myrtie (Crying): You make them 
stop that. I’m gonna tell my 
mamma. 


Scotty: Come, come. Stop all this 


bickering. Let’s play a game. 
Kitty: That’s a good idea. Come on, 


children, we'll form two sides and 
play London Bridge. 

Jimmy: Come on, Johnny, you and I’ll 
stand the whole lot of ’em. 

Scotty: Please understand this is a 
game... nota battle. Now line up 
in a straight row and we'll choose 
sides. (Doorbell rings.) 

Junior: I'll be the doortender this 
time, and if the new arrivals look 
anything like these, I won’t let them 
in. 

Kirry: I'll stay here and help Scotty. 
(The girls manage to line up the five 
children.) I choose Jimmy for my 
side. 

Scotty: I choose Johnny for my side. 

JOHNNY: Aw, no... we stick together 
we do. We gotta be on the same side 
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or we don’t play. 

Junior (Entering with Mrs. Ke.LuEy 
and Mixes): Scotty, this is Mrs. 
Kelley. 

Mrs. Ketuey: I just think it’s too 
wonderful of you children to help us 
mothers out in this fashion. And 
what adorable children you have. 
Mikie, I’m sure you’re going to have 
a lovely afternoon. Don’t romp 
around too much, dear, and try not 
to get overheated. (Turning to 
Scorty) He’s so susceptible to colds. 
(To Mixe) Now, here’s a box of 
graham crackers I’m going to leave 
with Miss Scotty as a little treat for 
the middle of the afternoon. Share 
them with ail of the children, dear. 

Scotty: Thank you, Mrs. Kelley, I 
know they’ll enjoy them. 

Mrs. Keuuey: I’m sure Mike won’t be 
a bit of trouble. He’s used to play- 
ing with children and adjusts himself 
beautifully. Now, good-bye, Mikie, 
and do be a good boy. 

MrixeE: ’Bye. 

Scotry (Moving to door with Mrs. 
Ketiey): I’m giad you brought 
Mike, Mrs. Kelley. He seems a nice 
little boy. 

Mrs. Ketter: If I do say so myself he 
is an unusually well-behaved child 
and never causes me a bit of worry. 
Good-bye, my dear. I'll pick up 
Michael about four o’clock. 

Scorry: Good-bye, Mrs. Kelley. 

Kirry: Come over here, Mike, we’re 
going to play London Bridge. 

Jimmy: He’s a Jap... (Yells) Get him, 
Johnny! Get him! 

JOHNNY ae a the — Yi. 
ei .Jap...Jap. Jan! 

(Al ins children - down. on the 





floor in a tangle of arms and legs. The 
girls all dance around on the outside 
of the fray, screaming. JUNIOR and 
Kirry try to separate them and finally 
pull Jimmy and Jounny off the others.) 

Junior (Shaking JoHnNy): You little 
imp. I'll shake the shoes off you if 
you try that again. 

Scotry (Rescuing Mike and brushing 
him off): Oh, Mike, are you hurt? 
Are you all right? 

Kitry (Shaking Jimmy): You two boys 
ought to be ashamed of yourselves 
rushing in on Mikie like that. Don’t 
you know any better? (Sound of 
baby crying offstage.) There! Just 
see what you’ve done. You’ve 
wakened that poor baby. 

Scotry: Oh, Kitty, go see what you 
can do. I’ll try to get a game started 
here. (Exit Krirry) Listen boys, 
why don’t you go out in the yard 
with Junior and have a nice game of 
ball? I’ll stay in here and play doll 
house with you girls. 

Mike: I daren’t play outdoors today 
’cause it rained this morning. My 
Mother said I’ll get my feet wet. 

JOHNNY AND Jimmy: Sissy... sissy... 
sissy! 

Scorry: Oh, no... You won’t get your 
feet wet this afternoon. Why, the 
sun is ever so bright. 

Mike: She said I should stay indoors 
all afternoon. 

Scotty: Oh, dear, then I suppose we’d 
better listen to her. (While they have 
been talking, Tommy SNYDER enters. 
He is wearing a-Long Ranger suit and 
carries a lariat and a cap pistol. He 
shoots the cap pistol as he enters scar- 
ing all the others.) 

Scotty (Screams): Oh... 


It’s you, 


Tommy Snyder. 
known. 

Junior: Leave your weapons outside, 
Bud. This is no place for firearms. 

Tommy: But that’s part of my Lone 
Ranger act. 

Junior (Removing pistol by force): It’s 
the part you’re going to do without. 
I’ll take care of this till you’re ready 
to go home . . . which, at this point, 
I hope is soon. 

Myrt ie (Beginning to cry): I wanna go 
home. I’m afraid of the gun. 

Scotty: Sh! Nothing’s going to hurt 
you. Don’t be afraid. There, see, 
Junior has taken the nasty gun away. 

Kirry (Re-entering): I finally got that 
baby to go to sleep, and I don’t want 
her disturbed again. You kids 
simply must be more quiet. 

Tommy: Look! I can stand on my 
head. Want to see me? (Demon- 
strates) 

Oruer Boys: So can I. So can I, ete. 

Junior: Here! Here! Good night! 
You'll break your necks. Say, 
that’s a thought. It might save me 
the trouble. 

Kitty: Come on, girls, we’ll leave these 
little show-offs to their own devices. 
You come upstairs with me, and I’ll 
see if we can’t find some old clothes. 
Then we can dress up. Then we can 
take the dollies out for a walk. 
Won’t that be fun? Bring the dolls 
and come along. 

Scorry: Just one minute, Miss Kitty 
Fairchild. Don’t you let those 
children dress up in my good clothes, 
or you'll hear about it. 

Kitty: Why, sister Scotty, how could 
you think of such a thing? Never 
mind. We'll find some other things. 


I might have 





(Exit Kirry and girls.) 

Scotty: Junior, do you think you can 
manage here while I go out in the 
kitchen and make some lemonade? 
Maybe they’ll calm down if we give 
them something to eat. 

Junior: It’s worth a try anyhow. Go 
ahead. I’ll hold the fort. (Ezit 
Scotty.) 

Jimmy: Come on, Junior, be a good guy. 
Let us play Iwo Jima. 

Junior: OK. But take it easy. 

Boys: Hooray — Hooray! 

Tommy: The sofa can be the volcano 
and we can be the Marines. 

MixE (Pointing to Jimmy and JOHNNY): 
They can’t be Marines. They’re 
sailors. 

Jimmy: Who says we can’t be Marines? 
Who’s gonna stop us? 

Junior: Now don’t start that again. 
Here, Tommy, you sit on top of the 


sofa and keep the others from climb- 
ing up the sides. 

Tommy: OK. Can I use the sofa 
cushions as hand grenades? 

Junior: I guess so, but be careful. 

Jummy: Come on, men, get into your 


helmets. (Starts to pass out the 
lamp shades for helmets.) 

Junior: Nothing doing! Put those 
back. No lamp shades! Wait a 
minute. I got an idea. (He dashes off 
stage and returns with three stew 
pans for helmets.) 

Tommy: I got to have a helmet too. 

Junior: You don’t need a helmet. 
You’re a Jap. Now, when I whistle, 
you can start the attack. (Whistles. 
The attack starts with a rush. Tommy 
defends the sofa with the cushions, but 
is finally downed. Jimmy climbs on 
the back of the sofa and waves a flag 


which he pulls out of his pocket.) 

Au (Cheering): Yea. . . . We’ve cap- 
tured it! Yea... Yea...! 

Kirry (Entering with children who are 
dressed up in grown-up clothes .. . 
large hats and shoes that are too big): 
For heaven’s sake? What are you 
doing? Junior, just look at this sofa. 
You're as bad as they are! Get them 
off this sofa and straighten up this 
room. It’s a sight. 

Mike: Look at the girls. Where did 
they get all those funny clothes? 

Tommy: Bet I can catch one with my 
lasso. (Starts to whirl lasso.) 

Junior: Hey, stop that. Give me that 
rope. (Takes rope.) 

Tommy: Aw, you're always takin’ my 
stuff! 

Kirry: We just came in to get Gloria’s 
doll carriage. They’re going for a 
little walk around the block. 

Junior: In those outfits? 

Kirry: Who cares? They’re only 
children, and it will get them out of 
the house. Now, be careful, children, 
and don’t cross the street. Stay on 
this side all around the block. 

Girus (As they exit): We will. We will. 
Good-bye. 

Kirry: Where’s Scotty? 

Junior: Out in the kitchen making 
lemonade, and tell her to hurry. I 
need it to keep my strength up. 

Kirry: OK. And try to keep those 
hyenas quiet. You'll wake the baby. 

Junror: Look, kids, I got a great idea. 
It’s a new game. 

Au: What? 

Junror: It’s called Jap prisoner. Want 
to play? 

Au: Sure. You bet. Let me be the 
prisoner, etc. 





Junior: Here’s the idea. One of you is 
an American flier, taken prisoner by 
the Japs. I'll gag you and tie you 
up hand and foot and then we'll see 
if you’re smart enough to get loose. 
Who wants to try? 

Auu: I will, I will, ete. (Fairly knock- 
ing each other over.) 

Junior: OK...OK... Now don’t get 
so excited. Tell you what I’ll do. 
I'll let you all have a chance starting 
with Tommy. Jim, you run out to 
the kitchen and ask Scotty or Kitty 
to get you some rope. Any old thing 
will do. Just tell her to give you a 
lot of rope. We need it. (Jimmy 
exits.) Now, let me see you put the 
bandanna in your mouth, Tommy, 
Old Scout, and I'll tie it good and 
tight. Now .. . here’s your own 


lasso. I’m going to use this to tie 
you to this chair. There. Is that 


tight enough? 

Tommy: Naw, that’s too loose. Make 
it real tight. 

Junior: All right, but I don’t want to 
hurt you. 

Tommy: Oh, that won’t hurt. 

Junior: Now. . . . How’s that? Can 
you get loose? (Tommy wriggles 
about.) 

Mixe: Gee, that’s swell. Do me next. 

Junror: All right. Here comes Jimmy 
with the rope. Thanks, partner. 
That’s good strong rope. You and 
Johnny can help me do a good job of 
tying up Mike. (The three of them 
tie Mixx to another chair.) 

Jimmy: Now it’s my turn. 

Junior: All right. You asked for it. 
Come on, Johnny. Help me with 
this brother of yours. (They tie 
Jimmy to another chair.) 


Jounny: Gee, this is fun. I can hardly 
wait till it’s my turn. 

Juntor: I’ll tie you up good and tight, 
and then when I whistle you can all 
start to get loose. I bet it will take 
you a long time. Now tell me if I get 
this rope too tight. (He finally gets 
all of them tied up, and gagged.) Now 
... 1 guess we'll have some peace and 
quiet around here. Just you work 
till you get loose, my little prisoners, 
and I guarantee you you'll be plenty 
busy. How do you like this game, 
eh? (Enter Kirry and Scorry with 
lemonade and crackers.) 

Scorry: What in the world are you 
doing? 

Junior: Playing Jap prisoner. Next 
time you get a gang of kids together, 
let me recommend it as the first game 
you play. Then your troubles will 
be over before they start. 

Scotty: I must admit it looks like a 
great idea. Well, here’s your lemon- 
ade to refresh them when they free 
their bonds. You better help your- 
self now while you have the chance. 
(Places lemonade and crackers on 
table.) 

Kitty: I’ll go take a look at the baby. 
(Exit. 

Scotty: Yes, we haven’t heard a peep 
out of her. I remember mother al- 
ways said she got worried when we 
were quiet too long. 

Junior (Drinking lemonade): Gosh, 
this is good, sis. It really hits the 
spot, after our struggle on Iwo Jima. 

Scorry: I think I’ll taste it myself. 

Kirry (Rushing in): Junior, Scotty... 
the baby! The baby! 

Junior: What’s the matter? 

Scorry: What is it? 





Kitty: She’s gone! She’s not in there! 
The room is empty. 

Junior: Sufferin’ cats! 

Scotty: Oh, it’s impossible. She must 
be there! 

Kitty: But she isn’t. 
gone. 

Scorry: Junior, did any of these boys 
go in that sun parlor? 

Junior: No, sir. They were all here, 
right in this room, under my very 
nose. 

Kitty: Oh, Scotty, she’s been kid- 
napped. We'll all be arrested. I 
know we will. 

Scotty: Quiet! We’re not going to be 
arrested. Kitty, I bet it was those 
little girls. I bet they took that 
baby with them. Little girls love to 
wheel baby coaches. 

Kirry: Oh, I hope you’re right. Come 
on, let’s look for them. You go one 
way and I’ll go the other. 

Junior: And I'll go out the back door 
and cut across the back lot. Maybe 
I can catch them. (All rush off in 
different directions leaving the four 
boys tied up. There is silence for a few 
minutes as the boys struggle in their 
bonds. Then, from outside comes the 
sound or Mrs. KELLEY’s voice.) 

Mrs. Ketitey: Mik —ie! Mik — ie! 
Where are you, dear? Mik — ie? 
(Mrs. KELuLEy enters and stops in 
horror at the scene that greets her eye! 
She screams in terror!) Mike, Mike! 
Are you hurt? Mike, what have 
they done to you? Oh, my darling 
boy! Wait, Mother will have you 
loose in a minute. What in the world 
has happened? (Struggling to untie 
him.) And where is everybody? 
Were you attacked? Was there a 


The coach is 


robbery? Oh, Mike, speak to me. 
(She finally releases him and he 
bursts into tears.) There, there. Tell 
me what happened. 

Mike (Sobbing): It was Junior. We 
were playing Jap prisoner. He tied 
us up and then they all ran out and 
left us. 

Mrs. Ketiey: Oh, what a mercy I 
came home early. Oh, my poor 
child. I'll have this case investi- 
gated. The very idea! This is a 
matter for the police. But come, 
Mike, we must release the other 
boys. (They have just started to untie 
the others, when Mrs. TRUMAN 
enters.) 

Mrs. TRUMEN: I just came in without 
ringing. The front door was... 
Why, what in the world is the mat- 
ter? Mrs. Kelley, what has hap- 
pened? 

Mrs. Ketuey: Plenty, if you ask me. 
Those terrible Fairchild children 
tied up these poor little boys and 
went off and left them. Why, any- 
thing could have happened. The 
house could have burned down. And 
look, they left lemonade and crack- 
ers just out of their reach. 

Mike: That was part of the torture. 

Mrs. TrRuMEN (With a scream): Tor- 
ture? 

Mrs. Ketitey: Do you mean to say 
they tortured you? 

Mike: Not us, but something awful has 
happened to the baby! 

Mes. Truman (Screaming): My baby! 
Where is my baby? Oh, what has 
happened to her? Where is she? 

Tommy (Who is now released): I don’t 
know, lady, but I think your baby 
was kidnapped! 





Mrs. Truman: Oh, what shall I do? 
What shall I do? 

Mrs. Ketter: We'll call the police, 
that’s what we’ll do, and right this 
very minute. (Scorry and Kitty 
enter with the baby carriage. The 
three little girls are with them.) 

Scotry: Oh my goodness! Mrs. Tru- 
man... Mrs. Kelley.... Weweren’t 
expecting to see you this soon. 

Mrs. Truman: Oh, my darling baby! 
Oh, is she all right? 

Kitty: Of course she’s all right. She’s 
perfectly safe and still sound asleep. 

Mrs. TruMan: Oh... I feel absolutely 
faint with relief. 

Scotty: There was really nothing to 
worry about, Mrs. Truman. 

Mrs. Keuiey: I guess I can be the 
judge of that, young lady. Just 
what do you call this exhibition? 

Scotty: Oh, that was a game. 

Mrs. Keutitey: A game? And what 
sort of a game do you call it when 
you tie up helpless children? 

Kitty: They weren’t exactly helpless 
innocent children, Mrs. Kelley. My 
brother just thought up the idea to 
keep them quiet. 

Mrs. Ketiery: Oh, your brother. I’m 
glad that you admit it was actually 
his idea. Aha... I see he is here 
now. 

Junior (Entering): Gosh . . . I see you 
have the baby! Oh, hello, Mrs. 
Kelley. . . . How do you like our 
little game? 

Mrs. Ketury: Game! I'll game you! 
I’m going to take you right down to 
police headquarters, young man, and 
see what can be done with you. The 
very idea! Torturing little boys. 
Making prisoners of them and going 


off and leaving them here helpless 
and alone. (Taking hold of his arm.) 
T’ll show you, Junior Fairchild, if 
you can mistreat a helpless child! 

Scotty: Oh, really, Mrs. Kelley, you 
must listen. Junior has been wonder- 
ful to these children and they have 
been perfect little demons. 


Kitty: We only left to look for the 
baby! Oh dear! I guess I shouldn’t 
have said that, but these children 
took the baby coach along with them 
when they went for their walk. 
(Almost crying.) Oh, dear! It’s all 
so awful and it started out to be such 
a wonderful idea. We wanted to 
give all of you mothers a real 
Mother’s Day, and now look what a 
jam we're in. I wish our mother 
was here. 

Mrs. Farrcutup (Who has entered 
quietly during last few speeches): 
Well, here she is, children. They say . 
a mother always shows up when 
she’s needed. 

Farrcuitps (Rushing to her): Oh, 
mother, mother! Where did you 
come from? 

Mrs. Kettey: I’m glad to see you’ve 
come home, Mrs. Fairchild, al- 
though I am sorry to have you walk 
in on such a disgraceful scene. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Perhaps if we untie 
these little boys and send them 
home, we grown-ups can straighten 
out the whole affair. Kitty, you 
take these little girls home, and we’ll 
manage the boys. 

Kirry: You always think of the right 
thing. Come on, girls. I’ll help you 
get those fancy clothes off and you 
can go home. (Ezit.) 





Juniok: I’ll untie these kids in a jiffy. 
I know just how to do it. 

Jummy: Gosh, Junior, that was fun. 

JouNNY: Can we come back tomorrow, 
Junior? 

Junior: Not tomorrow, but some other 
day. Now run along home, and tell 
your mother we’re sorry we can’t 
keep you any longer today. (Unty- 
ing Tommy.) How you feeling, 
prisoner? OK? 

Tommy: Sure, Junior. That was swell. 
Good-bye. I’ll be seeing you. 

Mrs. Farrcuip: It looks as if they are 
still good friends at any rate. I 
don’t think any of them are hurt, 
Mrs. Kelley. Mike, you’re not hurt, 
are you? 

Mike: Naw, it was only in fun. 

Mrs. Keuiey: But I thought you 
said... 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: I’m sure when you 


find out the whole story, Mrs. 
Kelley, that you will feel much bet- 
ter. Suppose you come over and see 


me tomorrow morning. I have a 
little plan I’d like to discuss with 
you anyhow. 

Mrs. Kettey: I’ll do that, Mrs. Fair- 
child, and I’m sorry I flew off the 
handle so quickly. 

Mrs. Truman: So am I.-I was just 
frightened, and you children did take 
good care of the baby. And further- 
more, I actually got that apartment. 
Thanks so much. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Maybe you'd like to 
hear about my plan, too, Mrs. Tru- 
man. I'll call you sometime to- 
morrow. 

Mrs. Truman: Yes, do that. 
thanks again. Good-bye. 

Aux: Good-bye. 


And 


Juntor: Mother, you’re a genius! 

Scotry: Oh, Mother, it was all my 
fault. We missed you so much and 
we were so sorry you weren’t going 
to be here for Mother’s Day that we 
tried to do something special for all 
the mothers around here, and just 
look at the mess we got into. 

Kitty (Re-entering): Well, I got them 
all home safely. Oh, Mother, it’s 
wonderful to see you. Are you all 
right? 

Junior: Gosh, maybe you better sit 
down on the volcano .. . I mean on 
the sofa. 

Scotty: Yes, you must be tired. 

Mrs. Farrcuiup: Oh, I’m all right. 
But the doctor says I can’t go back 
to work at the defense plant. So 
guess what I’m going to do this 
summer. 

AL: What? 

Mrs. Farrcuiip: I’m going to open a 
nursery school here at home. . . just 
in the mornings so that busy mothers 
will have a place to send their 
children. ... Why .. . what’s the 
matter? Don’t you like the idea? 

Scotry: Oh, Mother! You're as bad as 
we are! 

Kitty: Mother, you must be crazy! 
After all the trouble we’ve had. 

Mrs. Farrcuip: What do you think, 
Junior? 

Junior: Gosh . . . I don’t know, but 
whatever you say goes. . . . Golly, 
Mrs. Fairchild, I’m so glad to see 
you I could ... well... what do you 
say, kids . . . let’s give three cheers 
for mother! What do you say... 
let’s go. (Curtains close as children 
give three cheers for Mother.) 

THE END 





They Banish Our Anger 


by H. Graham Du Bois 


Characters 

Francis Mines Fincn, a successful 
lawyer 

Exiza Finca, his wife 

TaBiTtHA Morton, Mrs. Finch’s sister 

Lucy, Tabitha’s daughter 

HAMILTON PaGp, a Confederate veteran 

SAMUEL WAKEFIELD, a friend 

ANN, @ maid 

Time: May, 1867. 

Setrine: The upstairs sitting room of 
Mr. Fincu’s home in Utica, New 
York. 

At Riss: Lucy is standing at window 
in rear wall, looking down into the 
street. Eiza, seated on a sofa, right 
center, is reading a book. Enter ANN, 
with flowers. 

Ann: Another bunch of flowers, ma’am. 
Exiza (Pointing to table by the wall): 
Put them over there in that vase. 
AnN (Puts flowers in vase, arranges 
them, and stands back, looking at 
them in admiration): Pretty, ain’t 
they? I’ve never seen so many 
flowers in this house before. There 
are six more bunches downstairs in 
the dining room. Miss Lucy giving 

a party? 

Eviza: Not exactly, Ann. She’s taking 
them out to the cemetery. 

Ann: I see. Relatives? 

Ex1za: No; our soldiers’ graves. 

Ann: That’s mighty thoughtful of Miss 
Lucy. (Exits) 

Exiza (To Lucy): Why don’t you sit 
down, dear? You’ve been at that 
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window all morning. Standing there 
won’t bring him, you know. They 
say a watched kettle never boils. 

Lucy (Crosses to sofa and sits): Why 
doesn’t he come? Why doesn’t he 
send some word? 

E11za: Don’t worry, my dear: he will. 
He’s a very busy young man, you 
must remember. 

Lucy: Busy? That’s just the point; 
he’s not busy at all. I’ve been trying 
for the last month to get him settled 
down to work. 

Euiza: You amaze me, my child. 
Everybody considers Sam Wakefield 
a model of industry. 

Lucy: Sam Wakefield? It’s not Sam 
I’m worrying about. It’s — it’s — 

Exiza: Not Hamilton Page? (Lucy 
nods) I see! So the wind sits in that 
quarter? Things must have moved 
rapidly while I was away. Well, he’s 
an excellent young man. You really 
care for him? 

Lucy: I think — I know I do. But it’s 
no use. Mother doesn’t like him. 

Eiza: She’s prejudiced, my dear: she 
can’t forget that he fought in the 
Confederate army. 

Lucy: It’s not only that. She thinks 
he’s worthless, shiftless, lazy. She 
says he’ll never amount to a hill of 
beans. 

E1iza: Well, of course you don’t agree 
with her. 

Lucy: I— I don’t know. Sometimes I 
think she may be right. I’ve tried so 





hard to make him see that even an 
artist has to work, work, work. I’ve 
told him that the pictures he has al- 
ready painted are beautiful, but 
they’re not half as beautiful as the 
pictures he could paint some day. 
But he spends most of his time walk- 
ing the streets, watching the children 
at play, or climbing hills to see the 
sun go down over the river. He says 
that he is planning a picture that will 
be his masterpiece, that he has only 
a vague idea now, but soon it will 
take definite form and he will begin 
to paint. (Rises and goes to window.) 
I’m afraid he’s gone. 

Exiza: Gone? Gone where? 

Lucy: The last time I saw him — the 
day before yesterday it was — he 
spoke of going back to the South. 

E11za: Nonsense, child! 

Lucy: I don’t know. I sent Ann to his 


boarding-house with a note before 
nine this morning, and his landlady 
told her that Hamilton had been out 
for hours. She had no idea where he 


was. 

Ex1za: Don’t worry, dear. As soon as 
he gets that note, he’ll be right over. 

Lucy: That’s just it: if he gets that 
note he won’t come. 

Exiza: I’m more than puzzled now. 

Lucy: I asked him not to come. If he 
doesn’t get the note, I’m afraid he 
will. 

Exiza: A young girl is certainly a para- 
dox. First, you want him, and the 
next moment you don’t. 

Lucy (Crossing from window): I do 
want him, but not this morning. Oh, 
Aunt Eliza, I’m in a terrible fix. 

Euiza: Why, what is the matter, child? 
Come sit here and tell me all about it. 
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Lucy (Sitting): It’s Hamilton Page and 
Sam Wakefield. 

Exiza: What’s wrong with them? 

Lucy: I have an engagement with 
them. 

Euiza: I see nothing very difficult 
about that. 

Lucy: You don’t understand. It’s the 
same engagement. I made it for the 
same time. 

Eviza: That’s rather awkward, my 
dear. But, after all, it will not be 
the first time a girl has entertained 
two men at the same time. 

Lucy: But, don’t you see, they don’t 
like each other; they’re at dagger 
points. 

Exiza: That’s strange: they’re both 
such fine fellows. What’s it all 
about? 

Lucy: I’m afraid it’s about — me. 

Exiza: Well, I must say I don’t under- 
stand. How did you happen to make 
this engagement? 

Lucy: It was this way. You see, when 
Uncle Frank was writing that poem 
and talking about those Confederate 
women decorating the soldiers’ graves 
down in Mississippi, I thought it 
would be a wonderful idea to have 
something of the kind here, and so I 
suggested to Sam that today we take 
flowers out to the cemetery for our 
soldier dead. 

Exiza: It was a beautiful thought, 
Lucy. Your uncle told me what you 
planned to do. He is proud of you. 

Lucy: Sam said he would be glad to go, 
but he could make only a tentative 
engagement because he expected to 
be out of town today. And so then I 
spoke to Hamilton about it. He was 
enthusiastic: he insisted upon calling 





for me this morning. 

Exiza: And then Sam found that he 
did not have to go away, after all? 
Lucy: Exactly. A messenger brought 
me a note from him before breakfast. 
I wrote to Hamilton, asking him to 
come this afternoon. The two of 
them may arrive at any minute. 

Have you anything to suggest? 

Exiza: I’m afraid not. (Laughing) 
You'll just have to let nature take 
its course. 

Lucy: Hush! I hear Mother coming. 
Not a word to her about Hamilton, 
please. I’ll go and get ready. 

Exiza: I promise. (Exit Lucy. Enter 
Fincu and TasBITHa.) 

Fincu: I hope the celebration will grow. 
It ought to be a national holiday. 
Two years ago General Logan recom- 
mended to the G.A.R. that it be ob- 
served throughout the country. (Of- 
fers Tanrtua a chair to right of sofa.) 
Sit here, Tabby. (He sits on sofa) 
And here’s my little wife, looking as 
fresh as if she hadn’t just completed 
a long journey. Tell us all you’ve 
seen and done in the past month. 

Exiza: It’s your turn first: What have 
you been doing? Have you finished 
that poem yet? You were having 
trouble with the last stanza when I 
left. 

Fincu: I finished it three weeks ago. 

Euiza: Do let us hear it, Frank... . 
But, first, explain to Tabby how you 
came to write it. Do you know 
where that clipping is? Can I get it 
for you? 

Fincn (Taking clipping from his 
pocket): I have it right here. You 
see, Tabby, I read this little item in 
the New York Tribune: (Reads) ‘‘The 


women of Columbus, Mississippi, 
animated by nobler sentiments than 
are many of their sisters, have shown 
themselves impartial in their offer- 
ings made to the memory of the dead. 
They strewed flowers alike on the 
graves of the Confederate and of the 
National heroes.” (Puts clipping 
back into his pocket) 

TasitTHa: I wonder if that’s true. I 
never knew those people had any — 
any feeling. 

Euiza: And now that last stanza, 
Frank. I am eager to hear it. Have 
you a copy? 

Finca: I think I can recite it: 

No more shall the war-cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our 
dead. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day, 
Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray. 

TaBiTHA: Tears and love for the Gray, 
indeed! Well, I’ve never shed any 
tears for them; and I can’t say I’ve 
wasted much love on them, either. 

Fincu: It seems to me, Tabby, there’s 
a passage somewhere in a book, a 
very great book, about forgiving and 
loving our enemies. Perhaps you 
don’t subscribe to such sentiments. 

TasiTrHa: I—I do. But that’s — 
different. That — that was written 
a long time ago. 

Exiza: It is still true, dear. 

TaBiTHA: I suppose it is. 

Euiza: And don’t you like the lines? 

Tapirua: Well, Eliza, you know my 
literary appreciation doesn’t go much 
beyond Mother Goose. I guess the 





poem is pretty enough as long as — 

Ex1za: So long as what, dear? 

TaBiTHA: So long as it’s for home con- 
sumption. 

Euiza: It’s not for home consumption 
only, Tabby. Frank is going to sub- 
mit it to a magazine. 

TaBiTHA: He is? To which one, may I 
ask? 

Exiza: He is thinking of The Atlantic 
Monthly. 

TaBiTHA: He wouldn’t dare! 

Fincu: I have dared. I mailed it as 
soon as I had completed that final 
stanza. 

TaBiTHA: Well, the editor is a man of 
good judgment. He probably has a 
wastebasket handy. 

Euiza: Why, Tabby, what do you 
mean? 

TasiTHA: Those verses are treason, | 
tell you. I shouldn’t be at all sur- 


prised if the editor sends them on to 
Washington. 

Fincu (Dryly): I guess he knows the 
war is over, Tabby. 

TasiTua: All I can say is, I’m thankful 


my visit is almost finished. I’m 
leaving on Monday. 

Finca: I hope you’re not taking Lucy 
with you. 

TapiTHa: Taking Lucy with me? Of 
course, I am! Do you suppose I’d 
leave her here for that Confederate 
scalawag to make sheep’s eyes at? 

Exiza: You are not referring to Hamil- 
ton Page? 

TapiTHa: I am indeed! -I wouldn’t 
trust him as far as I could throw 
that table. 

Fincu: Don’t be silly, Tabby. Page is 
an honorable gentleman. Capable, 
too. Not only an artist but one of 


the most eloquent speakers I have 
ever listened to. I heard him at his 
debating society last week. He 
speaks with the tongues of angels. 
He could melt a heart of stone — 
even yours, Tabby. 

TaBITHA: He fought against us, didn’t 
he? 

Finca: Yes; and we fought against him. 
Can’t we learn to believe that any 
man on either side was right who did 
his duty? (The doorbell rings down- 
stairs.) 

TaBiTHa (Rising): If that’s the Federal 
agents, remember that I had nothing 
to do with that poem. I never even 
heard it until a few minutes ago. 

Euiza: Calm yourself, Tabby. It’s 
probably nothing more alarming 
than a visitor for Lucy. (Enter ANN 
with flowers.) 

Ann: More flowers, Mrs. Finch. Where 
shall I put them? There ain’t no 
more vases. 

Euiza (Indicating large table): Right 
here on the table, Ann. They’ll be 
going to the cemetery in a few 
minutes. 

TasiTHa: You must have bought out 
the florist. You have enough now to 
decorate every soldier grave in the 
city. 

Euiza: These are not for a soldier’s 
grave, Tabby. 

TaBITHA: They’re not? 

Exiza: No; they’re for the grave of a 
soldier’s widow and a _ soldier’s 
mother. 

TapiTHa: What do you mean? 

Exiza: I mean they’re for the grave of 
Mrs. Hamilton Page. 

TasitTua: Not that — that — 

Exiza: Yes; she came North with her 





son. She died in this city last winter. 

TaBITHA: Has everybody here lost 
their minds? Am I the only sane 
person present? 

Frincu: That depends upon how you 
look at it. 

TaBITHA: Writing poems about those 
dead Rebels! ‘Tears and love for 
the Gray”! And then going out to 
the cemetery to put flowers on their 
mothers’ graves. I tell you I can 
hardly believe it. And, what is 
worse, encouraging that young scala- 
wag to court my daughter. Lot of 
good it will do him! I happen to 
know the young man that has won 
her heart. But I sometimes lie 
awake at night, afraid that this 
good-for-nothing Page will propose 
to her, and that, out of pity, the 
tender-hearted little goose won’t 
refuse him. 


Frncu: And I’m afraid that he won’t — 
and that she will. 

TABITHA: Don’t talk in riddles, Francis. 

Fincu: I mean that he’s as proud as 


Lucifer. If he feels that he can’t 
support her properly, he won’t ask 
her. 

TasiTHa: What of her side of it? Sup- 
pose he does ask her. What do you 
mean? 

Fincu: That she may be influenced by 
her mother’s wishes. 

TasiTna: If he can’t support her, that 
settles it. She’s not going to starve 
in a garret if I can help it. 

Fincu: But he will be able to support 
her. I’m going to see to that. 

TasiTHa: You are? In what way, may 
I ask? 

Fincu: There’s a position open in my 
law office for a bright young man. It 
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pays a good salary, and it will give 
him eriough spare time to develop 
his talent. 

TasiTHa: How do you know he has 
any talent? The pictures that I have 
seen — those daubs he calls “Sun- 
sets” —look to me like poached 
eggs. I tell you, Francis, you’d only 
be throwing your money away. 

Fincu: I’ve already attended to that, 
Tabby. I took Braddock of the Art 
Gallery —he’s one of America’s 
leading critics — to see Hamilton’s 
pictures. He says the boy has 
talent — maybe even genius. He 
advised Hamilton to paint a picture 
he could send to one of the great 
European exhibits. If he wins a 
prize, or even attracts favorable at- 
tention, his reputation is made. 

TasiTHa: Well, why doesn’t he paint 
it? I ask you that. Because he’s 
a ne’er-do-well, that’s why. His 
landlady was telling me about it. He 
hasn’t touched the canvas since 
Braddock was there—just goes 
about mooning all the while, looking 
like a sick calf. Says he can’t find 
the subject he wants. Pretty artist, 
he is! 

Euiza: I’m afraid you don’t under- 
stand artists, Tabby. They just 
can’t sit down and turn out pictures 
as a sausage-maker turns out sau- 
sages. 

TapiTua: I understand them too well; 
that’s the trouble. I tell you, I don’t 
trust him. Court my daughter, will 
he? Well, I have other plans for her. 

Fincu (Smiling): You’re not dictating 
to her, by any chance? Not trying 
to choose between these two young 
men for her, are you? 





TapiTHA: Now, Francis, you know as_ Lucy (Entering): I have no wish to put 


well as I do that I’ve never been one 
to curb my child’s freedom of choice. 
I’ve always encouraged her to do her 
own thinking. But, of course, if she 
has guessed my preference in this 
matter, so much the better. Sly 
little minx that she is! I’ll wager 
that neither of you knows to whom 
she has given her affection. 


him in such a mood, Mother. 


TaBiTHa: You can’t fool me, my dear. 


I know in which direction the wind 
is blowing. Now, do try to make 
yourself as appealing as possible to 
this delightful young man. You 
know, my child, I never try to dic- 
tate to you in any way, and I’m not 
trying to influence you in the least 


now. Not in the least! But I must 
say you should be flattered by the 
attentions of such — such an eligible 


Finca: I have a faint idea. 
Exiza: So have I. 
TapiTtHa: Ah, but you haven’t a 


mother’s intuition. I’m going to 
give you both a little hint. I came 
into this room a half dozen times 
this morning, and each time she was 
standing at that window. Watching 
for Sam! Wasn’t that sweet? It 
takes a mother to see into the depths 
of her child’s heart. 

Exiza: It certainly does! 

TasiTHA: I must say that I’m delighted 
that Sam is interested in her. I 
have never met a more attractive 
fellow. And I understand that he 
has quite a fortune in his own right. 
Not that such considerations enter 
into my judgment of a husband for 
Lucy. Far from it! A charming 
young man. 

Fincu: In my opinion, he’s a charming 
young jackass! Self-centered, arro- 
gant, selfish. (Enter ANN.) 


gentleman. How all the girls must 
envy you! Only the other day I 
overheard a mother saying to her 
daughter what a husband he would 
make. And I couldn’t help being 
thankful that I’d never been the 
type that influenced her child in af- 
fairs of the heart. Not in the least! 
Sit right here, darling. (Indicates a 
chair) Let me put that strand of 
hair back. (Arranges Lucy’s hair) 
There! (Stands back and looks) 
Smile a bit. (Lucy forces a smile) 
That’s better. You always look 
prettier when you show your dim- 
ples. (Enter WAKEFIELD) 


WAKEFIELD: How are you all? Is 


Lucy ready? 


TapiTuHa (Rushing to him and seizing 


both his hands): Oh, Mr. Wakefield, 
what a privilege to have you here! A 


Ann: Mr. Wakefield is calling. 

TapiTHa: Have him come up, Ann. 
(Exit ANN.) I'll call her. (Goes to 
door) Lucy! Lucy, my dear! 

Lucy (Offstage): Yes, Mother. 

TasiTHA: Sam is here. Come as soon 
as you can. Don’t keep him waiting 
too long. Just long enough to put 
him in an anticipative mood. 


certain little girl has been expecting 
you all morning. Every time I came 
into this room she was standing at 
that window, waiting, waiting! (Shak- 
ing her finger at him playfully) 
Naughty boy, to keep a young lady 
so anxious! 

WAKEFIELD (Sitting): I regret that it 
was necessary. I hurried over as 
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soon as I could. I knew Lucy would 

be worried about me. 

Lucy (Dryly): I was worried — ter- 
ribly worried. 

WAKEFIELD: I’m sorry. Business, you 
know. Business! It waits for no 
man. This morning the New York 
office of my firm — Dickinson and 
Decker, you know, the largest com- 
pany of its kind in the world — tele- 
graphed us about a big deal they 
wanted put through at once. They 
said that I, and I alone, could do it. 

TasiTHA: Marvelous! Do you under- 
stand what Mr. Wakefield has just 
told us, Lucy? 

Lucy: Yes, Mother, I understand — 
only too well. 

WAKEFIELD: They’ve been hinting at a 
partnership for some time. I guess 
this deal just about settles it. 

TaBITHA:Do you hear that, Lucy? 

Lucy: I hear it, Mother. I’ve heard it 
many times before. 

TasiTHa: Congratulations, Mr. Wa'<e- 
field. What unusual success for so 
young a man! 

WAKEFIELD: Oh, it’s nothing: just part 
of the day’s work. It’s really no 
bigger than many deals I’ve put 
through before. 

Lucy: I wonder how the firm of Dickin- 
son and Decker existed before you 
were born. 

TasiTHa: Lucy! 

WAKEFIELD (Not sensing Lucy’s sar- 
casm): Well, their early days were a 
struggle. It has been only in the past 
few years that they have risen to a 
position of world-wide importance. 

TasiTHa: It’s not every young man 
that can be a partner in such a firm. 
We — both Lucy and I — are proud 


of you, Mr. Wakefield. 

Lucy: Mother! 

WAKEFIELD: Thank you. It’s only the 
first rung of the ladder, I mean to 
climb —a kind of preparation for 
much bigger things. (Taking out his 
watch) It’s getting late. I have a 
most important business engagement 
this afternoon. I see that you are 
ready to leave, Lucy. 

Lucy: No; I’m not quite ready. I’m 
expecting another caller. I have 
been expecting him for the past hour. 

WAKEFIELD: Another caller? Why, 
Lucy, you knew I was coming. Who 
is it, if I may ask? 

Lucy: It’s Hamilton Page! 

TaBITHA (Astounded): Hamilton Page! 
Why, you didn’t tell me! I knew 
nothing of it. 

WakEFIELD: Nor I. I tell you, it’s 
preposterous. When did you make 
this engagement? 

Lucy: After you told me that you 
would »robably be out of town to- 
day — on a most important business 
engagement. 

WAKEFIELD: He’s late now. He prob- 
ably won’t come at all. No doubt 
he’s skulking around the city, pre- 
tending to look for a subject for that 
picture he has no intention of paint- 
ing. 

Lucy: Sam Wakefield, I like neither 
your tone nor your insinuations. 

WAKEFIELD: Ah, going to defend him, 
aren’t you? 

Lucy: I’m in the habit of defending my 
friends against unwarranted attack. 

WAKEFIELD (Rising): Come, now: 
don’t let’s quarrel. He’s an hour 
late. Why shouldn’t you and I steal 
away before he does come —if he 
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does? It wouldn’t be any fun to sit 
here with him. 

Lucy: I shall wait another twenty 
minutes. ,And if he comes, Hamilton 
is going to the cemetery with us — 
or I go alone. 

WAKEFIELD (Sinking back into his 
chair, astonished) : Going — to — the 
cemetery with us? What interest 
could he possibly have out there? 
The only soldiers in those graves are 
men who died to save the Union he 
sought to destroy. I say it would be 
desecration, sacrilege, to have him 
present. None of his people are 
there. 

Lucy: You forget: his mother is buried 
there. And, besides, he feels no re- 
sentment; he left all that on the 
battlefield — while you were safe at 
college. (Enter ANN) 

ANN: Mr. Page is downstairs. 

Lucy (Brightening up): Oh, I’m so 
glad. Please show him up, Ann. 
(Exit ANN) 

WAKEFIELD (Rising): So you mean to 
go through with this, do you? I can 
only say that your attitude is amaz- 
ing. I sometimes get the impression 
that you actually prefer him to me. 
I’m astonished at you. 

Lucy: Because I seem to prefer him to 
you? Is there anything so amazing 
about that, Mr. Wakefield? 

TaBiTHa (Quickly): You must excuse 
Lucy, Mr. Wakefield. Her tender- 
ness of heart too often runs away 
with her. She feels sorry for this — 
this homeless man. (Enter PaGE) 

Pace: Good morning, everybody, I’m 
sorry to be late, Lucy. I guess I 
stayed too long at the cemetery, but 
I came directly here when I left. 


Lucy: At the cemetery? 

Pace: Yes. I walked out to my 
mother’s grave. I thought I’d spend 
a little while with her before you and 
I went there together. I took flowers. 

WAKEFIELD (Haughtily): Miss Morton 
has an engagement with me. 

TapiTHa: Yes. An engagement of long 
standing. 

Lucy (Ignoring them both): That was 
thoughtful of you, Hamilton. The 
flowers were for her? 

Pace: Yes, but as I looked about me 
and saw everywhere long rows of 
soldier graves, I got to thinking of 
Mr. Finch’s poem. Many of those 
graves seemed so pathetic, with only 
little flags waving above them, that I 
distributed Mother’s flowers among 
them. I knew she would have it so; 
I knew she would understand. 

Fincu: A beautiful gesture, my boy. 

Pace: And there, among the graves, I 
found the subject for my picture. 

Lucy: You found your subject? Oh, 
Hamilton, how wonderful! 

Pace: As I stood there, I said to my- 
self, ‘“Here lies the past generation.” 
And I thought of a book I had read 
long ago. Some scientist had said 
that the chemical elements in a 
man’s body are worth only about 
ninety-three cents. That was the 
philosophy of the past generation. 
That was the philosophy that sent 
these men to their death. And I be- 
gan reading the names on the tomb- 
stones. I told myself they were men 
once, like me. They could feel the 
glad warmth of the sun that’s now 
falling over a sea of grass; they could 
smell the lilacs flinging their scented 
promise down the lanes. And what 





were they now? Ninety-three cents 
worth of chemical elements — worth 
less than the shells that blew them to 
pieces. . . . And then I thought of 
your mother. 

Lucy: You thought of Mother? 

Pace: Yes. Of your mother and mine 
— of all the mothers of the world, of 
how they had almost died that these 
men might be born, and how they 
had been willing to die again that the 
thing for which these men fought 
might go on living. ... And I thought 
of a certain tall, gaunt American, 
standing on a great battlefield, his 
eyes half blinded by unshed tears, 
and speaking for all the ages: “These 
dead shall not have died in vain”... 
And then I knew that there was more 
within those graves than ninety- 
three cents worth of chemical ele- 
ments, and there came to me the pic- 


ture I am going to paint — the 
thing for which these men died, for 
which all men have died since the 


beginning of time. I shall call it 
Tomorrow. 

Lucy: Tomorrow! A beautiful word — 
a beautiful title! (Tasrrua pre- 
tends to be busy with the flowers in the 
vases. She takes out her handkerchief 
and dabs at her eyes surreptitiously.) 

Pace: Mountains— mountains yet 
unscaled by men. I shall paint all 
humanity pressing upward toward 
the heights, with triumphant shout, 
their faces radiant with new vision. 
Leading them, not the politicians 
and the bankers and the merchants, 
but the poets and philosophers and 
dreamers—the thinkers of the world. 
Below them, the tumult of war, the 
agonizing cries of the maimed and 
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dying; above them, the music of the 
morning stars singing together. Be- 
low them, the valley of darkness, 
filled with dead dreams and trampled 
hopes; above them, the glorious 
promise of a new day breaking across 
the mountain tops. (Tasrraa blows 
her nose.) 

Lucy: Why, Mother, you’re crying! 

TapiTHa: I’m not crying at all, you 
little goose. I caught a cold last 
night. Can’t a body blow her nose 
without attracting the attention of 
the whole household. . . . I think I'll 
go to the cemetery with you. (Ezits.) 

WAKEFIELD: Sentimental nonsense! 

Finca: Not at all! Not at all! Page 
has expressed a truth that I long 
have felt — and he has expressed it 
better than I ever could hope to do. 
He has sensed the urgent need of 
unity among us Americans. We 
must close our ranks. There are 
enemies here at home to fight — in- 
tolerance and bigotry and greed. 
And later there may be foreign 
enemies that will threaten our 
existence as a nation. If that day 
ever comes, we must face them 
united: North and South, every race 
and group and creed, as a single 
country. America will call upon all 
her sons to fight side by side. 

Pace: And we’ll find another Lee to 
lead them. 

WAKEFIELD (Coldly): General Grant 
would be my choice. 

Fincu: Let’s compromise, boys: why 
not Lee and Grant together? 

Pace: Agreed! (Enter ANN with some 
letters.) 

Ann: The postman has just come. 
(Lays letters on table. Exits. Enter 





TABITHA, wearing her bonnet.) 

Fincu (Going to table): Ah, the mail. 
(Picks up letters and runs through 
them) Here’s a letter from The 
Atlantic Monthly. (Tears open the 
envelope and takes out letter.) Excuse 
me. (Glances over the letter.) Eliza, 
they have accepted “The Blue and 
the Gray.” It will appear in the 
September issue. 

Exiza: I’m proud of you, Frank! 

PaaE (Crossing to Fincu and extending 
his hand): Congratulations, Mr. 
Finch. I remember how touched I 
was by that poem when you read it 
to us. It is fine. 

WakeFIELD: A rather good piece of 
verse. I suppose you made those 
changes I suggested? 

Frincu: I did make — some changes. 

WAKEFIELD (Crosses to table in the 
corner and takes a bunch of flowers 
from vase): And now we can go. 
(Comes to Lucy as PaGE goes to little 
table and gets the second bunch of 
flowers.) You promised, Lucy. (Of- 


fers his right arm.) 

PaGE (Coming to Lucy): You certainly 
did. And I expect you to keep your 
promise. (Offers his left arm. Lucy 
stands irresolute as the young men 
glare at each other. Taxsirua takes 
the flowers from the large table.) 

Lucy: Let’s compromise, boys. (She 
takes the arm of each and they move 
toward the door. As they reach the 
doorway, PaGE stops.) 

Pace: Wait a minute. Excuse me, 
please. (He goes to TaBiTHa and 
offers his arm.) May I have the 
honor, Mrs. Morton? 

TapiTHa (Taken back): Oh, I—I 
don’t — Oh, very well. (Takes his 
arm. Fincu holds the door open, and 
WAKEFIELD and Lucy, followed by 
Pace and TasiTHa, go out. FINcH 
closes the door, crosses to Eiza’s 
chair, and stands smiling down at her.) 

Fincu (Nodding toward door): They 
banish our anger forever. 


THE END 
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bench upstage. He shifts his position 
occasionally, but does not awaken. 
Linpa, Marce and JANET enter down 
stage right. 

Linpa: Let’s sit here and wait for Bill. 
He said he’d be along about 11:30. 
. . . Almost that now — (looks at 
wrist) 

Marae: Might as well... . We can’t 
have a committee meeting without 
him. Everything is ready for the 





luncheon, anyway, so far as our pro- 
gram is concerned. (Girls sit on 
bench) 

JANET: Why, there’s Captain Dobbs 
... Still waiting for someone. He was 
there when I came through the park 
an hour ago. 

Marae: He’s an old dear! He must be 
getting along toward the century 
mark, but one would never think it— 
he’s so spry. 

Linpa: I think people ought to make 
more of a fuss over him . . . Not just 
wave the flag on Decoration Day. 
He’s the only old soldier left around 
here, and the Civil War Veterans are 
getting pretty scarce... 

JANET: Sh-sh-sh! Won’t he hear us 
talking about him? 


Marce: He can’t hear. Probably 


doesn’t know we’re in the park. 
Linpa: Let’s go over and talk to him, 


girls. ... 

JANET: Oh no— he’s having such a 
nize snooze. . . . It’s a shame to 
awaken him, Linda. 

Marae: The captain won’t mind — he 
loves attention. Mother says she 
thinks he gets lonely, with his 
daughter away during the day. 

Linpa: Well, I think it’s a shame, the 
way some of the boys pester him. 

Janes: I thought most of the young- 
sters liked him . . . 

Lipa: You know that little red-haired 
Jones boy... 

Marge: Oh, that Jones boy! He’s al- 
ways up to something. Why are 
boys that age so thoughtless? 

Janet: He'll grow up some day and 
ask the same question, Marge. But 
what did he do, Linda? 

Linpa: He and another youngster kept 
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walking past the captain’s house last 
night about twilight — the captain 
was on the porch — and each time 
they’d call out politely — “Good 
evening, Captain Dobbs... .” 

MarcGe: What’s wrong with that, for 
heavens’ sake? 

Linpa: Why, don’t you remember, 
Marge, how the captain always 
answers ‘‘Goodevening — Goodeve- 
ning — Goodevening” all in one 
breath? Of course, he couldn’t see 
that it was the same two boys, and 
the poor dear nearly had laryngitis, 
I guess, before they stopped. (Girls 
laugh.) 

Marae: Guess I’ll remember that and 
tell it today at luncheon. Do you 
girls realize we haven’t a thing to 
offer for a program for today’s 
luncheon except the Hi-Quartet sing- 
ing the National Anthem in costume? 

JANET: Well, that’s enough. Believe 
me— most folks appreciate our 
national anthem more than ever this 
year. 

Linpa: This is a fine time to start 
thinking about a program — with 
the luncheon at one o’clock. (Rises) 
Come on — let’s talk to the Captain. 
(The girls saunter up stage) 

Linpa: Good morning, Captain Dobbs. 
(No answer. Girls giggle.) 

Marce: You don’t use enough lung- 
power, Linda. .. . Let me try — 
(Loudly) Good morning, Captain 
Dobbs... 

Captain (Starting up, his hat falling 
off): What’s that — what’s that? Is 
the parade coming? 

Marce: I’m sorry we startled you, 
Captain. . . . Here’s your hat —. 

Captain (Replacing the hat): Thanky, 





thanky. Are you ladies gonna ride in 
the parade, too? 

Marce: What parade do you mean, 
Captain? 

Captain (Excitedly): Mayor’s parade, 
by cracky! Mayor hisself invited me 
to ride in the parade. ... Big day for 
me! (Girls look at each other, puzzled, 
shake their heads) 

Linpa: Let’s sit down and talk it over. 

. Shall we? 

Captain: Good idea— that. Always 
glad to talk to the ladies — heh-heh- 
heh. (All sit. Caprarn continues) 
Little red-haired chap brought me 
my invite. . . . Jones — is his name. 

. Nice little feller... 

Linpa: That awful Jones boy! 


Captain (Hand behind ear): Hafta 


speak louder, young lady. Can’t 
hear everything like I uster. 
Marce: Captain, did the mayor send 


you a written invitation? 

Captain: Nope. Jones boy said he 
just made up his mind about the 
parade this morning. Me bein’ an 
old soldier, said he thought t’was 
time they had a parade for me... . 
Big day for me. 

Linpa: Does your daughter know 
about the invitation? 

Captain: Annie? Nope. Annie goes to 
work early an’ gits back early. 
Gonna be surprised when she reads 
my note... . I told her I was gonna 
eat off the mayor today. . . . Heh- 
heh-heh. Annie’s a good darter. .. . 
Always leave me a nice lunch — 
(Anzxiously) Time that parade was 
playin’ the drums. . . . I do like 
hearin’ drums beatin’. 

JANET: We'll have to tell him, girls — 

Captain (Rambling on): Feel meaner’n 


hound pump, rememberin’ how I 
thought most folks had forgot about 
Gettysburg. .. . An’ now the Mayor 
hisself havin’ a parade. .. . Where do 
you ’spose they are? 

MarcGe: Maybe the mayor found he 
couldn’t use enough cars for a 
parade. Nowadays we have to think 
of gas .. . and tires. 

Captain: Me tired? Betcha life I 
ain’t. . . . Feelin’ real coltish today. 
My birthday. . . . Ninety-eight years 
old —I am... . (Girls exclaim) 

Captain (Searching in pockets): Annie 
give me a present . . . here some- 
where . . . (Absorbed in search, does 
not see girls move down stage consult- 
ing in pantomine) 

Manrce: We’ve got to tell him, girls... . 
The poor old dear — 

Linpa: He’ll be heartbroken, Marge. 

. Sh-sh-sh . . . Here he comes — 

Captain (Coming down stage holding 
folded white handkerchief proudly): 
Here it is. . . . Nice white handker- 
chief. : eal blower, too. . 
Wanta wy it? (Girls comment on the 
handkerchief ) 

Marce: Let me put it in your pocket— 
so you can find it easily, Captain. 
(Puts it in his upper coat pocket) Now 
no matter what happens today — 
remember you had a nice present. 

Sit down here Captain — 
(Marce draws the Captain to the 
bench. Sits beside him, the other girls 
standing near.) 

Captain: Thanks. Ain’t every day I 
git a chance to set in the park with a 
purty girl. . . . Heh-heh-heh. An’ 
ride in a parade, besides. .. . 

Marce (Taking his hand. Gentle): 
Captain Dobbs—I’m afraid the 





Jones boy made up that story about 
the parade... 

Captain (Stares at her a moment, mouth 
open): Y-you mean —there ain’t 
gonna be a parade? 

Marce: No, Captain. The Jones boy 
will be awfully sorry, I expect. You 
know how boys are—they just 
don’t think — 

Captain (Seems crushed. Leans on his 
cane, biting his lips.) Wal — mebbe 
it was my own fault... . Just an old 
fool—I am .. . Believin’ all I 
hear — (Gulps blindly for his hand- 
kerchief) Where in tarnation is that 
danged handkerchief — 

Marck (Finding it for him): Here it is. 
Don’t feel so bad, Captain — 

Captain: Ain’t feelin’ bad. God a 
danged cold all of a sudden... . 
Hay-fever ... seems. . . (Blows nose 
and wipes his eyes) I’ll just lie down 
a spell, I guess. . . . Feelin’ kind of 
tired, all of a sudden — (Rises with 
difficulty. The girls help, all much 
affected by the old man’s emotion) 

JANET: Let us take you home, Cap- 
tain. You’ll be more comfortable 
there — 

Captain: I'll be all right on that long 
bench . . . where I been settin’. 
(Goes to bench slowly) Make a pillar 
of my coat — (girls help him) Many’s 
the time I slept on the ground when 
I was in the army... . Awful... 
tired ... all to onct. (Lies down cov- 
ering his face with his hat. Girls move 
away. At the sound of a lively whistle 
off stage they rush to entrance down 
left) 

Bru (Entering left): Hi, ladies — 

Grrts (Together): Bill— where have 
you been— Something awful has 
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happened — You’ll have to help us. 

Brut: Hey . . . what’s the matter? 
What’s happened? 

MarceE: It’s about Captain Dobbs, 
Bill . . . (Points) He’s up there, 
asleep — 

Bru: So what? Has he been snoring? 

Linpa: Poor dear — he hasn’t had a 
chance, yet. Bill, that Jones kid 
told him to wait here for the parade. 
He’s been waiting practically all 
morning — 

Bri: What parade? 

JANET: The mayor’s parade! Imagine! 

Marce: And Bill, he’s ninety-eight 
years old today — 

Brtu: Gosh — the mayor’s aging fast. 
... Well, that’s politics for you. 

Linpa: This is serious, Bill. We've 
got to cheer the Captain up with 
something. He’s simply heart- 
broken ... 

MarcE: Maybe we could get the Hi- 
School quartet to serenade him to- 
night. 

Bru: He can hear better music in the 
frog-pond. 

Marae: Okay, superman .. . think of 
something yourself! 

Brut (Scornfully): Talk about three 
dumb dames! You three are tops! 
You — Marge — howling about not 
having any patriotic material for our 
Hi luncheon today . . . (Points) 
Well, there it is... 

Marge: The captain? What could he 
do, silly? 

Bru: Tell us first-hand about his ex- 
periences in the Civil War. Those 
old boys can tell lots of interesting 
incidents . . . 

Linpa: Why —that’s a grand idea, 
Bill. The Captain loves to talk. ... 





JANET: We'll have time to decorate his 
chair — and maybe get him a pres- 
ent — Oh this will be fun! 

Marce: You tell him, Bill. . . . Sort of 
man-to-man stuff, you know... . 
He’ll be delighted — he won’t object 
to being awakened — What’s the 
matter Bill? What are you staring 
at? 

Birt (Who has turned to stare at the 
Caprain’s quiet form): It strikes me 
he’s a mighty deep sleeper. Look 
how quiet he is — (All turn to look 
at the Captain. His arm slides over 
the side of the bench and dangles there 
without his awakening. Girls smother 
exclamations. Huddle together) 

JANET: I’m going to get a doctor — He 
was so dreadfully tired — 

Bru: Now, don’t get the jitters. Wait 
until I see if I can rouse him. (Goes 
up stage) Captain Dobbs . . . (No 
answer. Girls shudder. Register 
fright) 

Brit (Louder): Captain . . . Captain 
Dobbs . . . (Still no answer. Bruu 
goes closer. Touches the old man’s 
shoulder) Captain Dobbs — 

Captain (Rising. His hat falling to 
ground. Looks around, bewildered): 
Eh? Someone call? Is it the parade? 
(Rises on elbow. Peers at Bru) Be 
you the mayor? 

Bruu: Well — not yet. You can just 
call me Bill. Here’s your hat, sir. 
Captain: Thanky, bub... Musta been 
asleep. . . . Annie, that’s my darter, 
she says she never seen a body that 
could drop off like I can. What you 

want, sonny? (Replaces hat) 

Britt: We want you to come to a 
luncheon at one o’clock, sir. . . 

Captain (Indignantly): I ain’t gonna 
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be fooled again. Don’t hold it 
against you, but I’m gettin’ danged 
tired of it. (Pounds with cane) 
What do you think I am? Empty- 
headed? 

Marce: But we mean this, Captain. 
Bill is one of our gang. We want you 
to be our guest at a Hi-School 
luncheon ... 

Captain (Suspiciously): What fer? I 
can’t cut capers any more... 

Brut: You can tell us things nobody 
else knows about. Why, you’re an 
important person, Captain. You’re 
the only old soldier we have around 
here. We want you to talk to us 
about your war experiences .. . 

Captain (As he listens his face shows 
his interest and pleasure): Wall, never 
thought about it that way, young 
feller. Used to be a good speechifier, 
too, when I was a young squirt like 
you. (Sets his hat at rakish angle) 
Why, I can tell you things that’ll curl 
your hair, sonny... 

Bruu (Interrupting): That’s fine. . 
Just what we want... But now... 

Captain (Ignoring Bru): I can tell 
about when I got shot — t’wasn’t in 
a very romantic place, though. .. . 
Got my big toe blown off... . Grew 
back, though. I can show you... 
(lifts foot. Drops it) Well, no— 
wouldn’t be proper mebbe, with 
ladies present — 

Bru: You can tell us all about that 
when — 

Captatn: An’ there was the time I was 
pertnigh scared outa my wits — It 
was rainin’ an’ the darkest night you 
ever heard of — 

Bru (Hastily): Be sure to tell us that 
one, but right now — 
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Captain (Irritably): Dad blame it, 
young feller, git away. How’m I 
gonna practice speechifying with you 
stopping me all the time — Now — 
where was I — (Young folks laugh. 
BIL gives a resigned gesture. He and 
Linpa move to left stage and converse 
in pantomine.) 

JANET: You were talking about the 
rainy night, Captain. 

CapTain: Yep... I was doin’ sentry 
duty that night up an’ down the 
bank of a deep ra-vine. (Rises, cal- 
culating distance with his cane) I'd 
say it was — maybe — ’bout as far 
as that row of trees other side of the 
park . . . (Moves off right stage) I 
knew the enemy was scoutin’ on the 
other side of the ra-vine — hidin’ in 
the bushes . . . So I sort of crouched 
down — like this—and kept on 
movin’ closer real quiet — (The Cap- 
TAIN moves still farther right stage 
until he is out of sight) 

JANET: I'll fohow him — 

Bru: Keep him occupied while we 
make our plans, Janet. We'll call 
you — Let him shoot up the country 
with his cane — 

JANET: Okay. (Runs off stage after the 
Captain who is heard mumbling in- 
distinctly. Maron, Linpa and Brun 
move down center stage) 

Brix: Look, kids — we’re going to give 
that grand old guy a birthday cele- 
bration he’ll never forget. .. . I’ll get 
Uncle Jim’s car . . . he’s just across 
the street. He’s nuts about the old 
soldiers too. .He’ll let me take the 
big flag for Linda to carry — 

Linpa (Elated): And Bill is going to 

play the snare drum. His uncle has 


one. 
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Marae: Swell! Where did you learn to 
play it, Bill? 

Bit: I couldn’t win a contest, but I 
can beat time for marching, and 
make a heck of a noise, (Imitating the 
Captain) by cracky! Come on, 
Linda — You stay here, Marge. We 
won’t be long. (Bimtu and Linpa, 
hand in hand, run off the stage at left.) 
MarGE waves to them. Sits on down 
stage bench. Uses powder puff. The 
Captain’s Voice is heard off stage. 
MarGE rises. Goes up center and 
stands looking off right) 

Captain (Entering followed by JANET): 
An’ it seemed in spite of all I could 
do, I couldn’t locate that rascal in 
the ra-vine. I heard ’im threshin’ 
round in the bushes n’ I got all set to 
shoot — (Wipes his forehead) Whew! 

Marcas: Let’s sit down to hear the rest. 
(All go to bench right stage.) 

Captain: Am kinda tired. (Sits with 
girl on each side. Happily) Ain’t had 
such a good time fer years. . . . Now, 
where was I — tellin’ that story? 

JANET: You were about to shoot the 
rascal in the ravine, Captain. 

Captain (Chuckling): Yep. Remember 
now. I raised my musket. (Jllus- 
trates with cane) An’ then —what do 
you think happened? (Grins) 

Maree: He surrendered? 

Captain: Nope. The lady spoke. 
(Lowers the cane. Girls exclaim 
“ Lady?’’) 

Captain (With Giggle): Yep. An’ 
t’was the sweetest sound I ever heard 
on a dark, rainy night. 

Marce: How in the world could it be 
a lady? What did she say? 

Captain (Throws back his head, his hat 

falling off and mimics loudly): She 


said — ‘‘Moo0-00-00-00-00-00h”’ | 

Janet: A cow! Of all things! 

Marce (Picking up the CaprTain’s 
hat): Here’s your hat — 

Captain: Thanky —thanky. Yes-sir- 
ee. There I’d been stalkin’ a muley 
cow out there in the dark, an’ scared 
to death. I was so glad to see her I 
danged near kissed ’er! We hadn’t 
had any milk in camp for weeks. 
You should have heard the boys 
cheer when I come back leadin’ a 
cow! (Slaps his knee) Say — where’s 
the other folks gone to? 

Manrce: They'll be back soon. (Behind 
the Capratn’s back she pantomines 
waving a flag. JANET nods) 

Captain (Soberly): Want you folks to 
know how much I’m enjoyin’ this. 
With all these fine young soldiers 
goin’ to war . . . seems as if I’d give 
anything to have a chance to fight 
for my country again. 

JaneT: You old soldiers have done 
your part, Captain. The world will 
not forget. 

Captain: Mebbe not ... Mebbe not... 

Marce: Perhaps you’d better just re- 
lax and rest for a while, Captain. We 
want you to be feeling real well, so 
you will have a good appetite. 

Captain: Young lady, eatin’ is some- 
thing I don’t have to save up strength 
for... . Just comes natural to me... 
Heh-heh-heh. This is gonna be a 
fine birthday—in spite of the 
mayor’s parade — (Sits erect, listen- 
ing, as a drum is heard off stage) 
What’s that? (Grins and relaxes) 
Ears playin’ me tricks, I guess. Been 
thinkin’ so much of that parade, I 
got drums in my head. (Half rises 
excitedly) By Cracky — it is a drum! 


Marce (Smiling at Janet): Of course 
it’s a drum. . . . It’s for our Guest of 
Honor. . . . Look! (Marcr and 
JANET rise, standing just behind the 
Captain. All look off left. Linpa 
and Brut enter. LINDA waving a 
large flag, Buu beating loudly on a 
drum. They cross the stage to where 
the CapTain, his hat removed, stands 
at salute. Janet and MarceE also 
salute.) 

Brix (Saluting the CaptTain): Captain 
Dobbs? 

Captain: At yer service, young feller 


Bri: I have instructions for you. You 
are to proceed to the car you will find 
waiting at the park entrance, under 
our escort. 

Captain (Much excited): Wall, wall, 
wall. Lead on, young feller . . . (Gives 
a jovial swing of his cane and knocks 
his hat off) Dern that hat. . . . Guess 
I better glue it on... 

Marce (Picking it up): I'll look after 
it, Captain. 

Brix: Are you ready, Captain Dobbs? 

Captain: Betcha life. Go ahead. I’ll 
show you how we used to march in 
the Army — 

Bru (Loudly): Bout! Face! (As Bru 
and Linpa wheel to face left, the 
Captain, who is already facing left, 
wheels to the right, becomes confused 
turns toward footlights and starts 
marching.) 

Marck (Catches his arm and starts him 
in right direction. Laughing): This 
way, Captain Dobbs — 

Captain (Chagrined): Dern it all.... 
Guess I was mixed up. (Reaches up to 
his head) By Cracky, I lost that hat 
again — 
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MarceE: I have it. But maybe you'll 
feel better marching with it on. 

Captain (Putting on his hat): Guess my 
head was too derned light. 

Bru: All set, everybody? 

Captain (Hilariously): Lead on, bub! 
We'll follow the good old flag! 

Brix (Shouting command): Ready-y-y! 
March! (All march off stage left. 
Linpa is leading with the flag. Brun 


pounding furiously on the drum, the 
Captain, stepping high, is next to 
Bru; his shoulders are back and he 
marches with an occasional jaunty 
swing of his cane. JANET and MarGE 
follow the Captain. As curtain falls 
Bruu’s drumming is still heard off 
stage.) 


THE END 


Doctor's Daughter 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

Guoria Fuuton, a junior high school 
graduate 

Mrs. Fuuton, her mother 

Dr. Fuuton, her father 

Ray WEAVER, the boy next door 

Miss Buarr, play director 

Setrrine: The dining room of Dr. 
Fuuton’s home. 

Ar Rise: Guoria is seated at the table 
eating an early supper. Propped 
against her water glass is the script of 
her Commencement Pageant which she 
is studying while she eats. 

Guoria (Holding a glass of milk in her 
right hand as if it were a torch. Her 
eyes are closed as she declaims): This 
lamp is a symbol of mercy and hu- 
manity. May its rays penetrate to 
every corner of this world and dispel 
the darkness of suffering and des- 
pair. (Enter Mrs. Fuutron with a 
plate of sandwiches.) 

Mrs. Futon: Bravo, Gloria! You got 
through that without a mistake. 

Guoria: Yes, I really think I know 
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every word of it now. Oh, Mother, I 
can’t possibly eat another sandwich. 

Mrs. Fuuton: All right. I won’t urge 
you. But finish your milk. I'll eat 
one of these myself. (Sits at table) 

Goria: Oh, Mother, I’m too excited 
to swallow another mouthful of any- 
thing. This is the most wonderful 
night of my life. Ever since I was in 
the grades and went to Bill’s com- 
mencement, it’s been my ambition 
to have a leading part in the Junior 
High Commencement Pageant. And 
now, just think, I’m to play Florence 
Nightingale. She has always been 
one of my favorite characters. 

Mrs. Fuuron: Your father will be so 
proud of you. 

Guoria: What about you? Won’t you 
be a little bit proud of me too? 

Mrs. Fuuton: Of course, I will. But 
you know Dad. He’s always hoped 
that you and Bill would take some 
interest in medicine. . 

Gioria: Ummmm. I’d love to be a 
nurse, if I could be like Florence 





Nightingale. Oh, Mother, wait till 
you see the scene where I walk down 
the long line of cots in the hospital at 
Scutari. The men are tossing and 
moaning and then I enter with my 
lamp. (Rises and holds glass of milk 
as if it were a lamp) One of them 
looks up at me and says: 

Mrs. Fuuton: “A woman! It must be 
an angel!” 

Guoria (Surprised): Why, Mother, do 
you know the lines too? 

Mrs. Fuuton: I should know them con- 
sidering how many times I’ve gone 
over them with you; and besides, I 
happen to know that’s how Florence 
Nightingale came to be called “The 
Angel of the Crimea.” (Phone rings.) 

Guoria (As her mother reaches for 
phone): Please, Mother, if that’s for 
Daddy, he’s not making any calls to- 
night. He’s coming to my com- 
mencement. 

Mrs. Fuutron (Jo Guorta): Sh! (To 
phone) Dr. Fulton’s residence. No, 
I’m sorry. The doctor isn’t in. We 
expect him at any moment. Oh, yes, 
Mrs. Jacobs. Oh, I’m so glad the 
baby is better. Yes, indeed, I’ll tell 
him. Yes, so long as her tempera- 
ture stays normal, you won’t need 
to worry. Thanks so much for call- 
ing. Good-bye. 

Guioria: Oh, thank goodness! I was 
scared to death it was old Mrs. 
Handley. Wouldn’t it be just like 
her to get one of her spells tonight of 
all nights? Honestly, Mother, I'd 
just die if Daddy wouldn’t get to see 
me in this play. 

Mrs. Fuuton: Well, I don’t think 
you'll have to die because this is his 
regular night for closing the office, 
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and he said at noon that he had a 
pretty clear slate, so we’ll just have 
to keep our fingers crossed. 

GuortA: He’s never been able to come 
to see one single thing I’ve been in 
at school. Remember in sixth grade 
when I was the May Queen and old 
Mr. Evans fell off the garage roof 
just as you were leaving the house. 

Mrs. Fuuron: Yes, I remember. It’s 
always that way. The minute you 
plan on something, there’s sure to be 
an accident, or an operation or an 
emergency of some sort. 

Guoria: Well, I bet you one thing. 
... [’m never going to marry a doc- 
tor and have my household upset all 
the time with other people’s aches 
and pains. At least half of them are 
imaginary anyhow. 

Mrs. Fuuton: Oh, I wouldn’t say 
half... but I’ll admit, a lot of them 
are imaginary. 

Guoria: Take Mrs. Handley’s spells 
for example. She’s been having them 
ever since I can remember, and Dad 
says himself there’s nothing wrong 
with her but dandruff and fallen 
arches. Yet the minute she calls, he 
goes tearing over there. 

Mrs. Fuuron: Mrs. Handley is a very 
old lady, dear, and there’s always 
the chance she might be seriously 
ill. How do you think we’d feel then 
if Dad would refuse to go? 

Guoria: Like a couple of worms, I 
suppose; but don’t worry. Dad’s 
like an old fire horse. The minute he 
hears that bell, you can’t see him for 
dust. 

Mrs. Fuuron: You better follow his 
example and dust upstairs. It’s high 
time you got into your costume. 





Won’t Miss Blair be stopping for 
you before long? 

Guoria: About six. Good heavens! I 
didn’t realize it was so late. I’ll have 
to step on it. 

Mrs. Fuuron: Me too. I promised to 
take some flowers down to the 
church. I'll just have time to go 
down there. 

Guorta: Now, Mother, please don’t let 
Dad fool around in the office tonight 
till you get a late start. I want you 
to be on time. 

Mrs. Fuuton: Don’t worry, dear. 
We'll be there. You just keep your 
mind on your part and make us 
proud of you. 

Guoria: T’ll do my best. (Starts to 
leave and returns to get her script) I 
better take this upstairs with me and 
study while I dress. 

Mrs. Fuuron: You know those lines 
backwards and forwards. Stop wor- 
rying about the play and enjoy your- 
self. 

Guoria: There’s just one part I can’t 
seem to get right. Miss Blair says I 
don’t put enough feeling into it. By 
golly, tonight I’m going to put 
enough feeling into it to jerk tears 
out of a wooden Indian. So long, 
Mommy. 

Mrs. Futon: So long, dear and good 
luck. (Guorta exits. To herself) 
Maybe I’d better save these sand- 
wiches till after the play. She’ll be 
starving by that time. 

Ray (Off stage): Hi, ya, there, anybody 
home? (Ray enters sucking a lemon) 
Hello, there, Mrs. Fulton. Is the 
Doe in? 

Mrs. Fuuton: Not yet, Ray. Did you 
want to see him about something? 
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Ray: Yeah. Wondered if he’d spray 
the old tonsils. You know I gotta 
sing tonight, and my throat feels like 
sandpaper. Been suckin’ this lemon 
all afternoon, but it’s no good. 

Mrs. Fuuton: I’m sure he’ll fix you 
up when he comes in. Stick around. 
He'll be here any minute. But you'll 
have to excuse me. I have an errand 
to do. 

Ray: Oh, sure. Thanks. Where is La 
Belle Gloria? Is she reading her 
Paramount Contract or waiting for 
a call from MGM? 

Mrs. Fuuron (Laughing): Neither. 
She’s getting into her costume. Miss 
Blair is calling for her at six. Help 
yourself to the sandwiches while 
you're waiting. 

Ray: Thanks, I will. So long. 

Mrs. Fuuton: So long, Ray, and good 
luck to your tonsils for tonight. I 
know they'll give a grand per- 
formance. 

Ray: If they don’t I’ll have Doc take 
’em out. (Mrs. Futon evits.) 
Come to think of it I better get Doc 
to give me a shot in the arm so I'll 
feel no pain when I start to warble. 
Maybe I better see if I’m in voice. 
(Begins to vocalize with a series of 
Mi-mi-mi- and then launches into 
“The Road to Mandalay” .) 

Guorra (Off stage): Ray Weaver, is 
that you down there? 

Ray: No. (Falsetto) It’s the Voice. It’s 
“Frankie-Boy.” Come on down and 
throw me a swoon. 

Guori: I’ll throw my shoe at you if 
you don’t shut up. 

Ray: Tush tush! Is that any way for 
the “Angel of the Crimea” to talk? 
You should come down here and 








minister unto my needs. (Phone) 

Guoria: Oh, answer that, will you 
please, Ray? If it’s for Dad, you 
have no idea when he’ll be in. 

Ray (At phone): Dr. Fulton’s resi- 
dence. Yes. Well, no... the doctor 
isn’t in just now, but he’s expected 
at any moment. Yes, yes, indeed, I’ll 
tell him. Mrs. Henry Meyers, RD 7. 
Yes, I’ll be sure to have him call you 
the minute he comes in. You're wel- 
come. Good-bye. 

Guoria (Running on stage. She is now 
wearing her Florence Nightingale 
costume and carries her script): Ray 
Weaver, what did you tell those 
people? What was that message? 


If you told them my father would 
come out tonight, I’ll slay you. 
Ray: Pipe down, Flossie. Take it easy 
before you blow out a fuse. It was a 
Mrs. Meyers from the country. She 


wants to talk to your Dad. 

Guoria: And what did you tell her? 

Ray: You heard me. I said I’d have 
the Doc call her as soon as he comes 
in. 

Guoria: Oh, Ray Weaver, I hate you. 
Why did you have to come over here 
and meddle in our private affairs? 

Ray: Well, gee whiz! All I did was 
answer the phone! 

Guoria (With heavy sarcasm): All you 
did was answer the phone! All you 
did was to ruin my whole commence- 
ment! You know how much I want 
Daddy to come. You know how 
much it means to me. Now he'll 
have to trek way out there in the 
country. 

Ray: Gee, Gloria, I’m sorry! It’s a 
tough break, but after all, what else 
could I say? 


Guoria: What else could you say? You 
could have said plenty. You could 
have said you didn’t know when 
he’d be in. You could have told her 
to call someone else. You could have 
told her anything to get rid of her. 

Ray: But, Gloria — your father’s a 
doctor. Don’t you know what that 
means? 

Guioria (Vehemently): Sure I know 
what it means. It means being inter- 
rupted at meals, having people barge 
in on you at all hours. It means 
being called out at night, being 
called away from parties, being 
called out of the movies at the most 
exciting point. It means never going 
places with your family the way 
other fathers do. 

Ray: Gosh, I never knew you felt this 
way about it. 

Goria: Well, I do and more so. And 
let me tell you something else. When 
my father walks in this house to- 
night, you’re not going to say one 
word about that call. Not one word, 
do you hear? 

Ray: Nope! I can’t hear a word when 
you talk like that, and I’m sure glad 
no one else can hear you talking like 
a selfish nitwit. Gee whiz, Gloria, 
when are you going to grow up and 
get some sense. Of course, I’m gonna 
tell the Doc about his call. I’m 
sorry he might miss our commence- 
ment. After all, I want him to come 
almost as bad as you do, but that’s a 
chance we must take. I know how 
he feels about his calls. I guess I 
understand because, well, I’d sort of 
like to be a doctor myself someday 
andI... 

Goria: You what? You want to bea 





doctor yourself? Ray Weaver! Why 
didn’t you ever mention this before? 
Tell me why you have been keeping 
it a secret. 

Ray: Well, Holy Moses! I didn’t 
mean to keep it a secret. The sub- 
ject just never happened to come up 
before. And anyhow I don’t see 
what difference it could make to you! 

Guori: It makes plenty of difference! 
I can tell you one thing, Ray 
Weaver, from now on I’m through 
with you. You can just go camp on 
some other girl’s doorstep and get 
some other girl to do your home- 
work. I don’t care if you do live next 
door. I don’t want to look at you 
again ever. Why, I wouldn’t marry 
a doctor for love or money. 

Ray (Outraged): Marry! Ye gods! Who 
said anything about getting married? 
Gloria Fulton, you’re just a zany! 
We aren’t even out of Junior High 
School yet, and you talkin’ about 
who you are or aren’t gonna marry! 
And all this fuss just because I said I 
had a yen for the pills and the little 
black bag. You’re a swell kid, 
Gloria, but in some respects, you’re 
a first-class dope. (Enter Doctor 
FULTON.) 

Dr. Fuuton: Hello, kids. Well, well, 
well, here’s Miss Nightingale in all 
her fine feathers. Turn around and 
let me look at you. (Guortra turns to 
show her father the costume.) Ummm! 
Not bad! Not bad. In fact, very 
neat, I’d say. What’s your opinion, 
Ray, or have you already expressed 
it? 

Guorra: Oh, don’t even ask him, 
Daddy. We're on the outs again. 
Come on out in the kitchen, and I'll 


get you some coffee. 

Ray: Oh, just a minute, Doc. You had 
a call. 

Doctor: A call? Oh, dear! I might 
have known! Who is it this time? 
Ray: A Mrs. Henry Meyers. RD 7. I 
told her I’d have you call her as soon 

as you came in. 

Doctor: Thanks a lot, Ray. Any 
other calls, Gloria? 

Guori: Only Mrs. Jacobs. Her baby’s 
temperature is normal. 

Doctor: Good! I was worried about 
that case. 

Guoria: Oh, promise me you won’t 
go out there to Meyer’s tonight. 
Please, Daddy. 

Doctor: I hope it won’t be necessary, 
Gloria, but I’ll have to call and find 
out what the trouble is. I’ll use the 
office phone. You and The Boy 
Friend can fight better when I’m not 
around. If you need any help, Ray, 
just call on me. (Exit Dr. Fuuton) 

Guoria: Well, I hope you're satisfied 
with your evening’s work. 

Ray: I’m satisfied all right! I’m satis- 

- fied I found out what sort of a kid 
you are! Bah! They ought to boo 
you right off that stage tonight. It’s 
a wonder some of the speeches in 
that play don’t stick in your throat. 
What do you know about self-sacri- 
fice and all the rest of it! Florence 
Nightingale would turn over in her 
grave if she could see your per- 
formance. 

Guorta: That’s enough, Ray Weaver! 
Shut up and get out of here. Make 
it fast! 

Ray: I’ll make it fast and permanent, 
sister! (He slams out of the room.) 

Guoria (Stamping her foot): Of all the 





horrible detestible boys I’ve ever 
seen, he’s the worst. (Begins to cry) 
Oh, dear, my commencement is 
ruined! I’ll never be any good now. 
I wish I could get out of the whole 
thing. (Doctor re-enters. He is ina 
fine humor.) 

Doctor: Good news, Gloria! I was 
able to prescribe for Mrs. Meyer over 
the phone. It won’t be necessary for 
me to see her until tomorrow. What’s 
the matter? Have you been crying? 
Now don’t be silly. Ray Weaver’s 
a nice boy, but he’s not worth crying 
over. Florence Nightingale doesn’t 
want to sail for the Crimea with Pink 
Eye and a case of sniffles. (Offering 
handkerchief) Now blow your nose 
and get that smile back in place. 
There! That’s much better. Now 
I’ll run upstairs and shave and try to 
look like the father of a real actress. 
You won’t know me when I come 
down. I'll be transformed. 

Guioria: Oh, Daddy, you’re such a 
comfort, and I’m so glad you're 
coming. 

Doctor: So am I. Now powder your 
nose and get going. (Ezit) 

Goria: Boy, oh boy! What a relief! I 
feel better already. Phooey on old 
Ray Weaver. If he thinks he can 
get me all upset, he’s fooled. I'll be 
the best Florence Nightingale this 
town ever saw. Now where’s that 
closing speech. (Gets script. Phone 
rings.) Oh, dear! Why was the tele- 
phone ever invented? Hello! Hello! 
Yes, this is Dr. Fulton’s residence. . . 
Who? Oh, Mrs. Handley? I’m 
awfully sorry, Mrs. Handley, but he 
can’t come just now he. . . (Jiggles 
receiver) Hello. Hello. (In disgust) 
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Guoria: Thank you. 


Oh, dear! She hung up. (Hangs up) 
Well, I’m not going to tell him. It’s 
just another one of her spells. I just 
knew she’d have one tonight. Let 
her get another doctor. My good- 
ness, I wonder if Dad heard the phone 
ring. (Tiptoes to door and listens) I 
guess not. The water is running 
hard. (In indecision) I wonder if I 
should tell him. After all... maybe 
. . « (Making up her mind) Nothing 
doing. . . . This commencement of 
mine is just as much of an emergency 
call as anything else . . . (Doorbell) 
That must be Miss Blair. (At door) 
Come in, Miss Blair. I’ll be ready in 
a jiffy. (Miss Buarr enters carrying 
an oil lamp to be used in the play) Oh, 
I see you have the lamp. It’s a 
dandy. 


Miss Buair: Yes, isn’t it? Oh, your 


costume looks lovely, Gloria. 
I’m glad you 
like it. 


Miss Buarr: I’m sure you'll give a 


splendid performance tonight. This 
should be the most inspiring com- 
mencement we’ve ever had. With 
the great demand for nurses, we 
couldn’t have chosen a more timely 
theme. The story of Florence Night- 
ingale should be a real inspiration, 
and I want you to make her come 
alive as a living, breathing character 
who has a real message for all the 
girls of today. 


Guoria: I'll do my best. 
Miss Buarr: I know you will. I’m 


counting on you . . . especially to put 
the final tableau across. When you 
take your place in front of the group 
of young nurses and lead them in the 
Florence Nightingale Pledge, I want 
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you to give it everything you have. 
Say every word as if you mean it 
with all your heart and soul. 

Guoria: I'll try. 

Miss Buarr: Would you mind going 
over it once more before we go up to 
school? Things will be so hectic up 
there. Let’s go over it while we have 
some peace and quiet. Here, (Hands 
her the lamp) take the lamp and get 
into your position. (GuorIA strikes a 
pose with the lamp and recites “The 
Nightingale Pledge’) 

Guortia: “I solemnly pledge myself be- 
fore God in the presence of this as- 
sembly to pass my life in purity and 
to practice my profession faithfully. 
I will do all in my power to maintain 
and to elevate the standard of my 
profession, and will hold in confi- 
dence all personal matters committed 
to my keeping, and all family affairs 
coming to my knowledge in the prac- 
tice of my calling. With loyalty will 
I endeavor to aid the physician .. . 
(Her voice breaks and she repeats) 
with loyalty will I endeavor to aid 
the physician in his work... and... 
and... 

Miss Buarr (Prompting): And devote 
myself... 

Guoria: And devote myself . . . (Starts 
to cry) 

Miss Buatr: Why, Gloria — what’s 
the matter? Don’t tell me you have 
stage fright... . What’s making you 
break up like this? 

Guoria (In tears): Oh, Miss Blair. . . 
I can’t say it...I can’t... I can’t. 
They’d boo me off the stage if they 
only knew.... I can’t say those 
lines ... 

Miss Buarr: What lines? I don’t un- 


derstand what you’re talking about. 

Guort: I can’t say that pledge. .. . I 
can’t say I will endeavor to aid the 
physician in his work when...I. 
(Dr. Futon enters.) 

Doctor: Good evening, Miss Blair. 
Why ... what on earth? Gloria, 
what’s the matter? 

Gtoria: Daddy, it’s Mrs. Handley. 
She called just a few minutes ago. 
Says it’s an emergency. She wants 
you right away. 

Doctor: Good grief! Of all times for 
her to kick up a fuss! 

Guoria: You'll have to go, Daddy. 
She sounded terrible. 

Doctor: O.K., Office Girl. I'll run 
over right away and take care of her. 
Is that why you’re crying . . . cause 
I’ll miss the play? 

Guorta: Not entirely . . . it’s . 
... it’s just everything. 

Dovtor: Well, don’t cry. . . . That’s 
what you get for being a doctor’s 
daughter. Cheer up. Maybe I can 
see you graduate from college. 

Guorta: Or maybe from nursing 
school? 

Doctor: Say that again. 

Goria: You heard me, Doctor. Now 
grab that satchel and get going. 

Doctor: You’re.a good little sport, 
Gloria . . . and whether I get to see 
that play or not, I know you'll knock 
’em in the aisles. How about it, 
Miss Blair? 

Miss Buarr: I’m sure of it, Dr. Fulton. 
There’s something about Gloria that 
made me know from the start she 
had the stuff to play Florence 
Nightingale. 

Dr. Fuuron: I call that a compliment, 
Miss Blair. Thank you and good 


. well 





night. Good luck, Gloria. 

Guoria: Thanks, Daddy and hurry. 
(Exit Doctor) 

Miss Buarr: I know that’s a big dis- 
appointment, Gloria, but maybe 
he’ll get back in time. 

Gtoria: You don’t know Mrs. Hand- 
ley’s spells. They last for hours... . 
But I don’t care, Miss Blair . . . be- 
cause now I can really say that 
pledge . . . without being ashamed to 
look the audience in the face. You 
see, I wasn’t going to give Daddy 
that call from Mrs. Handley. I 
wasn’t going to say a word about it 
. . . Just because I was a selfish little 
pig .. . (Ray enters out of breath and 
much excited. He doesn’t even notice 
Miss Buatr) 

Ray: Gloria! Gloria! 
Dad? Is he still here? 

Guoria: No, he just left. Ray, what’s 
the matter? What’s wrong? 

Ray: Where did he go? Where is he? 
Are you sure he’s not in? 

Guoria: Of course, I’m sure. He’s gone 
over to see Mrs. Handley, I gave him 
the call myself. 

Ray: You what? 

Guori: I said I gave him the call my- 
self. Mrs. Handley called a few 
minutes ago all upset. Another one 
of her emergencies. 

Ray: And after all you said awhile ago 
... you gave him the call? 

Guorta: Sure, I did. 

Ray: But I thought .. . 

Guoria: Yeah, I know what you 
thought. And you were right. I was 
a nitwit. Well... Florence Night- 
ingale taught me a thing or two. I 
got wise to myself and this time I 
had sense enough to aid a physician 


Where’s your 


in his work regardless of whether or 
not it interfered with my well-being. 

Ray: Oh, boy! What a relief! Gee, I 
was scared to death you wouldn’t 
give him the call. I ran all the way 
over here...1... 

Guoria: I still don’t get it. Why have 
Mrs. Handley’s spells suddenly be- 
come a matter of life and death to 
you? Is she really ill this time? 

Ray: You see . . . well, oh my gosh, 
Gloria, I hate to tell you this, but... 

Miss Buatr: Is something wrong, Ray? 

Ray: Excuse me, Miss Blair, I didn’t 
even see you .. . I guess I’m kind of 
upset... . You see... it isn’t Mrs. 
Handley this time . . . it’s Gloria’s 
mother. 

Gioria: My mother? What’s wrong 
with mother? Where is she? What’s 
happened? 

Ray: It was a car... it happened right 
in front of Mrs. Handley’s house and 
they took her in there. 

Guorta: Is my mother hurt? Oh, Miss 
Blair, take me over there right away. 

Ray: No, wait a minute, Gloria. Let 
me tell you. Your mother was cross- 
ing the street and this big black 
Buick swung around the corner and 
sideswiped her. They carried her 
into Mrs. Handley’s and Mrs. 
Handley called for the Doc. When I 
found out she put in the call, I was 
afraid you might not tell the Doc 
and maybe... 

Goria: Oh, Ray, suppose I hadn’t 
told him. 

Ray: But you did, Gloria. Everything 
will be all right now. I don’t think 
she was hurt badly. Really I don’t 
. . . I think she probably slipped in 
front of the car instead of being 





knocked down. 

Miss Buarr: This is pretty bad, Gloria, 
but you'll have to control yourself. 
Run upstairs and get out of your cos- 
tume and I'll take you over right 
away. 

Guoria: Oh, no... I won’t wait to 
change. Let’s go right this minute. 

Miss Buarr: Just as you wish, my 
dear. We'll go at once. 

Guoria: And you, Ray, won’t you 
come with me... please? 

Ray: Sure, Gloria. I'll stick right by 
you. I think it was pretty swell of 
you giving the Doc that call when 
you thought it was just Mrs. Hand- 
ley. I guess you’re okay after all. 

Guoria: Thanks. Let’s get going. 
(Phone) ll get it. (Phone) Hello. 
Oh, yes, Mrs. Handley. Yes, I just 
heard. Oh, thank goodness! Are 
you sure? Oh, thanks! Thanks a 
million for calling! I was worried 
sick. I was just starting for your 
house. All right. No, I feel much 
better now. Tell Mother I’m fine 
and not to worry, and tell Dad I 
won’t even open my diploma till he 
sees it. Thanks again. Good-bye. 
(Hangs up) Thank heavens! Mother 
is going to be all right. Dad was 


afraid I might hear the news and be 
scared to death. He says she is suf- 
fering from shock and when she’s 
rested, he’ll bring her home. She’s 
just bruised . . . nothing broken. 
Oh boy, oh boy! Is that a relief! 
That Mrs. Handley can call us 
morning noon and night from now 
on. I'll have no complaints. This 
time her emergency was the real 
thing. 

Ray: Gosh, Gloria, that’s swell! 

Miss Buarr: That’s wonderful news, 
dear. You certainly have had a bad 
time. Do you think you'll be able to 
go through with everything tonight? 

Guioria: Go through with it? Golly! 
Miss Blair! Nothing could stop me 
now. Give me that lamp. (Strikes 
pose with lamp.) “‘With loyalty will 
I endeavor to aid the physician in 
his work and devote myself to the 
welfare of those committed to my 
care.” (Holds. pose as Miss Buarr 
speaks her final line and curtains 
close.) 

Miss Blair: That’s it, Gloria. .. . That’s 
the true spirit of Florence Nightin- 
gale . . . the real challenge of the 
Lady with the Lamp. 

THE END 


— 
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Hunt for the Violet! 


by Lindsey Barbee 


Characters 
THE QUEEN 
HER PaGE 
Her Five Court Lapres 
MARIANNE 
THREE Woop Nympus 

SertineG: Part of a woodland. 

Art Rise: The stage is clear. Then, sud- 
denly, from upper left comes the First 
Court Lapy. 

Ist Court Lapy: 

Sunshine, send us your brightest ray, 
Golden light for a golden day: 
It’s magic time — it’s the first of 
May 
And the Queen is coming! 
(From upper right comes the SECOND 
Court Lapy.) 
2np Court Lapy: 
Flowers, point us a fragrant way, 
Nod your heads as we softly say, 
“Tt’s flower time — it’s the first of 
May — 
And the Queen is coming!” 
(From lower left comes the Turrp 
Court Lapy.) 
3rD Court Lapy: 
Butterflies, flash your wings in play. 
Birds, all carol your sweetest lay. 
It’s music time — it’s the first of 
May — 
And the Queen is coming! 
(From upper right comes Fourtu 
Court Lapy.) 


4TH Court Lapy: 
Trees, oh lightly, gracefully sway 
When gipsy winds in your branches 
play. 
It’s dancing time — it’s the first of 
May — 
And the Queen is coming! 
(From upper left comes the Firtu 
Court Lapy.) 
5TH Court Lapy: 
Waterfalls, with your misty spray, 
Shimmer and glimmer and dash 
away. 
It’s frolic time —it’s the first of 
May — 
And the Queen is coming! 
(A silvery trumpet sounds. The little 
Court Lapis form on either side of 
the throne, and a little Pace with his 
trumpet precedes the QUEEN.) 
THE QUEEN (Ascending the throne) : 
My pretty maidens, as you truly 
know, 
Since oh so many, many years ago, 
There’s been within our court a 
magic day 
On which we celebrate the first of 
May. 
A happy day, a golden day, in truth, 
A day for carefree hearts, for happy 
youth. 
For everyone there is a certain quest, 
A certain eager search — you know 
the rest. 
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Somewhere within this woodland 
where we’ve met 
Securely hides the first spring violet, 
The very first—and on this gala 
day, 
The fairy-like, enchanting first of 
May. 
We wander here and there — and she 
who spies 
The violet with nature-loving eyes 
We crown as Queen; and ‘neath her 
royal glance 
We wind the ribbons in our Maypole 
dance. 
Away, away upon this May Day 
quest; 
And that it may not be too hard a 
test, 
I shall return ere long. (Rises) The 
trumpet call 
Will bring you here again. Come one 
and all! 
Then she who finds the hidden flower 
will be 
Our lovely May Queen. 
ist Court Lapy: 
But, Your Majesty, 
Suppose there is no violet. 
THE QUEEN My dear, 
There always is a violet. 
lst Court Lapy But here 
Perhaps it does not choose to bloom. 
THE QUEEN: I say 
There always is a violet. 
(Descends from throne. THe QuEEN 
crosses to wpper left, turns and waves 
her hand) 


Away! 
(Goes off, followed by the Paar.) 
2np Court Lapy: 
Oh, dear! Oh dear! I do not care a bit 
About that violet. 
38RD Court Lapy: 


I'd rather sit 
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And read and rest. 
(MARIANNE enters from upper right 
and stands hesitatingly.) 
4rxH Court Lapy: 
Alas, my pretty gown! 
What will it be with climbing up and 
down, 
With briars to tear it! 
5TH Court Lapy: 
Oh, our slippers, too! 
The mud and grass will ruin them. 
1st Court Lapy: That’s true. 
Why hunt that violet? Another way 
Would be as good to crown the 
Queen of May. 
2np Court Lapy (As she spies Mari- 
ANNE): 
Who’s standing over there? 
3rD Court Lapy: Some country maid. 
What can she want? 
4ru Court Lapy: She’s probably afraid 
To pass us. (Approaching) Can we 
help you? 
5ra Court Lapy: Don’t be shy. 
MARIANNE: 
You are so very beautiful that I 
Feel strange among you. 
lst Court Lavy: We're about to go 
To hunt the first spring violet. 
2np Court Lapy: You know 
That on this day each year the 
Queen decrees 
A hunt for the first violet. 
MARIANNE: Oh, please, 
May I hunt with you? 
3RD Court Lapy: Oh, I am afraid 
It’s only for the court. The quest is 
made 
To choose the May Queen. 
MarRIANNE: Then, of course, I know 
You wouldn’t want me. 
4ta Court Lavy (Impatiently) : 
Come along — let’s go. 





The time grows short. 
5TH Court Lapy: 
And very soon we'll hear 
That trumpet call. 
lst Court Lapy 
Which one will come back here 
Triumphant with the violet? 
2npD Court Lapy: I fear 
I’m not the lucky one. 
3RD Court Lapy: Nor I. 
4TH Court Lapy: Nor I. 
5TH Court Lapy: We really do not 
care — but we must try. 


Ist Court Lapy: Ill go this way. 
(Runs out at upper right) 

2np Court Lapy: I'll go beyond this 
tree. (Runs out at upper left) 


3rD Court Lapy: The very shortest, 
quickest way for me. (Runs out at 
lower left) 

47TH Court Lapy: I’ll hunt within the 
dell. 


5TH Court Lapy: Please wait for me. 
(Sighs) My feet are just as tired as 
they can be. 
(The two go out at lower right. Mart- 
ANNE crosses slowly to upper left and 
looks into the distance. As she stands 
there, one Woop NyMPH comes from 
behind the tree at back, another from 
upper right and a third from lower 
left) 
lst Woop Nymtu (Coming to center 
down stage) : 
Come, my wood nymphs — 
Gather ’round — 
We must talk quickly — 
Never a sound. 
We'll lay our plans — 
And she must not know 
That we’ll guide to the place 
She wants to go. 
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2npD Woop NympH: 
She will not see us — but she will 
hear — 
We'll whisper our message soft and 
clear. 
3RD Woop NyYmpH: 
She loves the woods — 
And she loves the flowers — 
She loves the things that are really 
ours. 
lst Woop Nympu: Oh, she is the maid 
For the May Day scene — 
She is the one who should be the 
Queen! 
2np Woop Nympu (Dancing around): 
It’s the first of May — 
It’s a magic day — 
And we'll show where the violet 
hides away! 
(MARIANNE turns and comes slowly 
to center. Unseen, of course, by her, 
the three Nympus gather around her.) 
MARIANNE (Sighing): 
9h, I want to hunt for the violet — 
I want to be part of the fun! 
lst Woop Nympu (Whispering): 
Don’t fret. 
For you will be told which way to go. 
MARIANNE (Puzzled): Did someone 
speak? 
2np Woop Nympu: 
You are soon to know 
Just where the violet hides from 
sight. 
3rD Woop Nyrmpu: 
You're facing east. Now turn to the 
right. 
Take thirty steps. (Automatically, 
(MARIANNE turns) 
MarIANNE: Why, I’m turned around! 


lst Woop Nympu: 
Go straight on the path till at last 





you’ve found 4TH Court Lapy: 
A gay little brook. I hunted everywhere — and in one 
MARIANNE (As she walks toward upper spot 
right): I saw this cunning, wee forget-me- 
There is someone near. not. 
I cannot see though I seem to hear. 5ra Court Lapy: 
2np Woop Nympu: I picked a tulip — sweet and cool 
Close by the brook make a sudden and white. 
tum. | To me it is as beautiful a sight 
The violet’s in the feathery fern. As any violet. 
(All the time, the three are gently push- 1st Court Lapy: But does it mean 
ing her) That no one qualifies to be the 
MaRIANNE:(At upper right): Queen? 
Everything is so strange and so queer. (Again the sound of the trumpet, much 
I’m pushed along but there’s nobody nearer, and the little Pacs enters from 
here. (Goes out) upper left, followed by the QuzEN. He 
THREE Nympus (As they join hands and bears a cushion on which is a wreath 
dance around): of smilax, while the trumpet hangs by a 
It’s the first of May — ribbon over his arm. The Court 
It’s a magic day — LaptrEs stand at attention.) 
And she'll find where the violet hides THe QuEEN: 
away! What luck, my pretty maidens? 
(Suddenly from a distance comes the Who will be 
sound of a trumpet. In a moment, the Our Queen of May? 
Woop Nympus have followed Mari- (MARIANNE enters and stands at 
ANNE. In a moment, the little Court right) 
LapIES appear, each from the par- ist Court Lapy: 
ticular place from which she has dis- Your gracious Majesty, 
appeared. One carries a daffodil, one There was no violet. Upon a hill 
a pink rose, one a red rosebud, one a I picked this very golden daffodil. 
white tulip and one a sprig of forget- 2np Court Lapy: A rose for me—a 
me-nots.) pink one. 
Ist Court Lapy: 3xD Court Lapy: And for me 
I found this daffodil but not a trace This lovely rosebud, fragile as can be. 
Of any violet. 4ru Court Lapy: 
2nD Court Lapy: I reached a place I wandered till I found a grassy plot 
Where I could rest a bit — and quite In which I saw this sweet forget-me- 
close by not. 
I picked a pretty rose. 5Tx Court Lapy (Holding out the tulip): 
3rD Court Lapy: Why, so did I. Alas, no violet. Will this not do? 
Your rose is pink and mine is red. THE QUEEN: 
(Wistfully) But yet I am most grieved that not a one of 
I wish I might have found the violet. you 
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Could find the violet. No other flower 
Can take its place, can claim its 
power. 
We'll go back to the palace. Not 
today 
Will there be dancing ’round the 
Queen of May. 
(MARIANNE advances) 
MariANNE: Your Majesty? 
THE QuEEN: Yes, pretty maid. 
MARIANNE: I dare 
Come near you now, since in my hand 
I bear 
A violet. I found it by the brook 
Within a lovely, quiet, fernlined 
nook. 
THE QuEEN (As she takes the violet): 
My dear, you’ve saved the day. 
MaRIANNE: "Tis yours, my Queen — 
The loveliest violet I’ve ever seen. 
THE QuEEN: Then you shall rule. 
MARIANNE: 


Oh, no — I’m from the town. 
And not the court. 

THE QUEEN: 
But you can wear a crown. 
And you must be our Queen. 


MaRIANNE: Your Majesty, 
It is too much, too very much for me. 
THE QUEEN: 
Not so, for one who loves our woods, 
our trees, 
Our birds, our flowers, our butter- 
flies — who sees 
The beauty in the world of everyday 
Should rule throughout the lovely 
month of May. 
Marianne: Your Majesty — 
THE QUEEN: 
Come now, your hand. (Leads her to 
the throne) This throne 
Is yours indeed; the crown, your very 
own. (Takes the crown from the 


cushion and places it on Mari- 
ANNE’S head.) 
Tue Queen: Your name? 
MarIANNE: It’s Marianne. 
5rx Court Lapy: I'll place my tulip in 
the crown. 
THE QUEEN: Quite so. 
2np Court Lapy: My rose comes next, 
38RD Court Lapy: And mine — all ina 
row. 
4TH Court Lapy: Forget-me-nots will 
give a lovely hue. 
lst Court Lapy: My glowing daffodil 
is splendid, too. (As they speak they 
place the flowers in the crown.) 
THE QUEEN: 
And now, Queen Marianne, we'll 
have our dance 
All in your honor. Turn your royal 
glance 
Upon our colors. 
lst Court Lapy: 
But, my gracious Queen, 
There are six streamers. 
THE QUEEN: 
May not I be seen 
Among my maidens? (Goes to left and 
calls) Start the music now. 
In honor of the Queen, we make our 
bow. 
(THE QuEEN and her five maids 
curtsey low to MARIANNE and then 
run to the Maypole, each selecting the 
hue that matches her gown. In the 
background, the three Woop Nympus 
appear, clasping hands and swaying 
to an fro.) 
Woop Nympus: 
It’s a magic day — 
And we dance and play. 
Marianne rules as Queen of the May! 


THE END 





The Builder of the Wall 


by Helen Roberts 


Characters 

FriaG, the chief goddess, wife of Opn 

Freya, the goddess of love and spring 

FuLua, favorite servant of Frigg 

Hempau, Keeper of the Bridge of the 
Gods 

Opin, chief god 

Tuor, god of thunder 

Lox1, the sly. Mischief-maker in Asgard 

STRANGER, giant in disguise 

SvVADILFARE, his horse 

SetrinG: Asgard. Simple outdoor scene. 

At Rise: Hempat is keeping watch at 
the end of the rainbow bridge. Friac 
walks in the garden of Asgard, home of 
the gods, with Fuuua and Freya. 
Freya is carrying a flower basket and 
scissors; Funa, a pretty duster. 

Frice (With her arm linked in Freya’s): 
Aren’t you proud of our gardens here 
in Asgard, Freya? 

Freya (Setting down her basket): In- 
deed, Iam. You know how much I 
love flowers and eternal spring. 
(Picks flowers) 

Fuuia: See! The rainbow bridge is 
newly finished, too. How it gleams! 
I hope it won’t ever grow dim. 
(Dusts it off with her duster) 

Friee (Touching bridge): Such lovely 
colors in it! The gods will always 
enjoy it. 

Fuiita: Not only the gods. Even the 
poor man on the earth can see this 
rainbow after a gentle rain. 

Freya: I am pleased with my castle 
and its many rooms. I want to fill 
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each one with flowers. 

Friae: I am happy with my new home 
too. The gods have done well with 
all their building. 

Fuuua (Shielding her eyes to look be- 
yond the bridge): Do you see the blue 
mountains — far away in the dis- 
tance? 

Friag: Yes, my dear, but that’s where 
the giants live—in Jotunheim. I 
don’t like to think of them. It is 
much pleasanter to think of our own 
home in Asgard. 

Freya: I’m like you, Frigg. The very 
thoughts of the Frost Giants make 
me shiver. 

Fou: But they are so far away. For- 
get about them! 

Freya (Smiling): That’s good advice. 
There’s our wise Heimdal, keeping 
watch by the rainbow bridge. 

Frice: He’s the most faithful god in 
Asgard — 

Fuuua: He hardly sleeps—day or 
night — keeping watch over the 
safety of our kingdom. 

Frice: I wonder if he ever sees any- 
thing to worry him — 

Fouuua: Of course not. Not here in 
Asgard. 

Freya: We might learn something 
worth while — if we listen to him. 
Friee (Approaching him with others. 
Hermpau rises to greet them): Good 

morning, Heimdal. 

Hermpau: Good morning, fair ladies. 
You are up early for your stroll. 











Freya: The garden is more beautiful 
in the morning. (Puts flower in his 
buttonhole) 

Hermpau (Admiring it): Thank you, 
Freya. 

Fuuua: The air is clearer, too. We can 
see further. 

HeErmpa.: That’s very true. But surely 
three such lovely ladies should not 
try to look far away into the distance. 

Fricc: Why not, Heimdal? 

Hermpat: Because that is my job. 

Freya: Your voice sounds anxious, 
Heimdal. Is there anything you see 
in the distance—that distresses 
you? 

Hermpa.: I have no desire to worry 
you. 

Freya: What is it, Heimdal? 

Heimpau: My eyes are accustomed to 
looking far away. I see the giants 
busily at work in Jotunheim. 


Freya: Oh dear! I’m so afraid of those 


giants. 

Fricc (Putting an arm around her): 
Nonsense, Freya. They’re too far 
away to bother us. 

Hermpat: I wish I were as sure of that 
as you are, Frigg. Wherever there 
are plotting giants, there’s sure to be 
trouble. 

Freya (Shivering): We mustn’t let the 
Frost Giants gain a foothold in 
Asgard. (Holds her flowers close) My 
poor flowers! I’ll protect you from 
the cruel Frost Giants! 

Fricc: Come, Freya. We must tell 
Odin that Heimdal thinks they plan 
mischief. (They start off. FuLLA 
remains.) 

Fuuuia: Do you think they will try to 
enter Asgard soon? 

Hermpa: No, Fulla. Maybe not for 


years. But you know that the giants 
are the natural enemies of the gods. 

Fuiuia: And they are jealous of our 
power in the world. 

Hermpat: I don’t wish to alarm my 
brothers — but I think we should 
make plans to defend ourselves. 
(Opin, THor, and Loki enter.) 

Opin: Why have you been frightening 
the ladies with talk of dangerous 
giants? 

Hermpat: I’m sorry, Odin, if they were 
alarmed. 

Fuutua: Excuse me. I’ll join my mis- 
tress. (Ezits) 

Tuor (Thunderously): We know you 
are far-sighted, but what is this 
danger you suspect? 

Herpat: I think we should be pre- 
pared for any sort of invasion, now 
or in the future. 

Opin: We have just finished building 
our castles and bridges. Isn’t that 
enough? 

Hermpat: But what is to prevent the 
giants from attacking us? 

Tuor (Blustering): They wouldn’t 
dare. They wouldn’t dare! 

Hermpa.: I’m not so sure. They are 
making many preparations in Jotun- 
heim. 

Loki: Probably for a feast. They are 
always feasting — 

Opin: What do you suggest, Heimdal? 
I respect your counsel. 

Hempat (Going over to far end of 
bridge): I think we should build a 
solid stone wall, so tall and so strong 
that it would keep out all the giants. 

Tuor: Where would you build it? 

Hermpat: At this end of the Bridge of 
the Gods. (Shows them) From here 
— to here. 





Lox: J think it’s a lot of nonsense. 

Op1n: Perhaps Heimdal is right. (They 
look over building site.) 

Tuor: But Odin! We are not wall- 
builders. 

Loxr: We can do graceful things like 
the rainbow — but a stone wall is 
quite different. 

Opin (Thoughtfully): It would be such 
a long heavy task. 

Herpat: I thought you should know 
my opinion, at least. Now we can go 
back to my lookout post while we de- 
cide how we are to build the wall. 
(They return to sit at end of rainbow.) 

Loxt (Disagreeably): I’m sure I don’t 
want to help build it. I was planning 
to make a trip to Midgard this week 
to see how our mortal neighbors are 
getting along. 

Tuor: You always plan a trip when 
there’s work to do. 

Loxt: I don’t notice you’re such a will- 
ing worker yourself, Thor. 

Opin: Please don’t start quarreling. 
That won’t help. (A very tall, poorly 
dressed tramp enters. Knocks loudly 
at end of rainbow) 

Hermpa: Whoever is that? I’ve never 
seen him before. (Gets up) 

Opin: He’s a stranger to me. And I 
don’t like his looks. 

HErMpAL: Well, I must be polite to any 
stranger who knocks at my gate. 

Lox: Don’t be too polite. Get rid of 
him as quickly as you can. 

HEIMDAL (Going over to man): Who are 
you and what do you want? 

STRANGER: I have no name. Just call 
me Stranger. 

Hermpa: Very well, then, Stranger. 
Are you looking for food? 


STRANGER (Angrily): Indeed not! I 
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came to do the gods a favor. 

Hermpau: A favor? What could you 
do for us? 

Opin (T° other two): He’s a big fellow, 
isn’t he? 

Tuor: I believe he’s almost as big as I 
am. 

Lox: Bigger, if you ask me. 

SrraNGER (Boldly): I am a mighty 
builder. I came here to build a wall 
for you at the rainbow’s end. 

Hermpat: Surely one person could not 
build a wall! 

SrraNnGER: Not one ordinary person. I 
am an expert. Building is my busi- 
ness. 

Hermpat: It would take you hundreds 
of years to build it. 

SrranGer: That’s where you’re wrong. 
I can build it in three years. 

Hermpa.: Three years! 

StraNnGceER (Marking off wall plans): In 
three years it will be finished. A 
strong wall — along here. 

Hempat (Suspiciously): What is your 
price? 

Srrancer: If I finish it in three years, 
I demand the sun, the moon, and the 
goddess Freya. If I don’t finish it, 
you pay nothing. 

Hermpa: You must be mad to think 
we would make such a bargain. 

Srrancer: Tell the others my terms! 
I'll wait here. (Sits down) 

Hermpau (Returning to others, speaks 
cautiously): Did you hear what the 
stranger said? 

Opin: That he could build the wall in 
three years. 

Txor: It’s impossible. It would take 
many times that long. 

Hermpat: He said if he didn’t finish on 
time he would make no charge for 











his labor. 

Opin: Yes— but if he did finish on 
time, he demanded the sun, the 
moon — and the goddess Freya. 

Hemmpau: We couldn’t take such a 
risk. 

Tuor: Of course we know he couldn’t 
finish it in three years. 

Lox1: And we do need the stone wall. 

Heimpau: The price he asks is too 
great — 

Tuor: Only if he finishes on time. 

Lox: Make it harder for him. Tell 
him he must finish it in one season — 
this winter. 

HeEIMDAL: He wouldn’t consent to that. 

Opin: Try him. 

Hermpa:I can ask. (Goes to STRANGER) 
We can’t accept your terms. 

StrRaNGER: You'll be sorry. 

HeEImpDAL: We will give you one season 
to complete the wall. 

STRANGER (Laughs): Now you’re mak- 
ing fun of a poor man. 

Hermpa.: No, we’re serious. You can 
begin now — and you must finish by 
the first day of summer. 

SrranGeER: I’ll do it on one condition. 

Hermmpa.: What’s that? We don’t usu- 
ally grant special terms. 

STRANGER: That I can have the help of 
my horse, Svadilfare. 

Hermpat: I don’t think the others will 
consent. (Goes back to them) 

Opin: Did he accept your terms? 

Hermpau: He agreed to do it if he 
could have the help of his horse, 
Svadilfare. 

Tuor: His horse! 

Lox (Laughs loudly): You mean he 
agreed to finish it in one season with 
just a horse to help him? 

Hempat: Yes, he did. But don’t for- 


get what he demands if he finishes it 
on time. 

Opin: We can’t risk our lovely Freya — 
or the sun — or the moon. 

Lox (Irritably): Don’t be childish! 
You know as well as I do that he 
couldn’t finish it one season or even 
twenty. We'll have a good wall — 
that won’t cost us a thing. 

Hermpat: I’m afraid of cheap bargains. 
They cost too dearly in the end. 

Lox1 (Stands to argue) : Now, look here! 
We must have the wall. Let’s get it 
done while we can. I’ll take the re- 
sponsibility. 

Opin (Weakening): Maybe we should! 

TuorR: Perhaps — 

Hermpa: I don’t think so. Really I 
don’t. You’d better stop to consider 
further. 

Loxi: Let’s tell him to start now. 
(Starts toward STRANGER) 

Opin: I’ll tell him. I am Odin, the all- 
father. 

STRANGER (Stands and bows mockingly) : 
Ah! The council of the gods! What 
is your decision? 

Op1n: We agree that if you — with the 
help of your horse — build this wall 
before the first day of summer — 

SrrRaNGER (Smiling): That I will re- 
ceive as payment the sun, the moon, 
and the goddess Freya. 

Opin: And if it is not finished on time, 
we pay you nothing. 

STRANGER: Agreed! (Smiles) And of 
course you have nothing to fear. You 
surely have the best of the bargain. 

Loxi (Gayly) : You can begin as soon as 
you wish. (7'o others) We may as 
well return to our homes and cele- 
brate with a feast. We've made a 
very good deal. 
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Herpat (As they start off): I wish I 
were sure of it. 

StrancerR (After they have gone): 
Svadilfare! Svadilfare! (Whistles for 
his horse.) 

SvaDILFARE (Enters and walks upright 
carrying a load of cardboard blocks): 
Here I am, Master. There are other 
piles of stone ready — right over 
there. (Points) 

SrraANGER: Good! You see I promised 
to complete the wall by the first day 
of summer. 

SvaDILFARE (Unloading): I thought 
you planned on three years. 

STRANGER (Beginning construction of 
wall. The blocks should fit together 
easily): They refused that. We'll 


have to work night and day to finish 
on time. 

SvapitFaRE: And they don’t know 
who you are? 


SrraNGeER: No! I am just a stranger to 
them. 

SvADILFARE: Won’t they be furious 
when you take away their sun and 
moon? 

Strancer: And Freya, too. She’s most 
precious of all. Oh hurry, hurry! 
We have no time to lose. (They 
work very fast. The curtain closes a 
moment to indicate passage of time. 
As it opens again it is the day before 
the first day of summer. The wall has 
been put up in one big section marked 
off into stones. One small space by 
the gate remains unfinished.) 

SvapILFARE (Laughing noisily): We 
need a few more loads of stone. Then 
the wall will be finished. 

Srrancer: It will be done in plenty of 
time. This wall is strong enough to 
last forever. I’m proud of our work. 
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SvaDILFARE: When it’s finished the 
wedding bells will ring for you and 
the fair Freya. 

STRANGER: We’ve used up all these 
rocks. I’ll go with you to the quarry 
for more. 

SVADILFARE (Singing): Away we go! 
(Going off) Off to the quarry we go. 
Friace (Enters with Freya and Fuuua): 
We haven’t been here for a walk 

since the wall was started. 

Freya: Fancy the stranger thinking he 
could build it in time! 

Fria (Approaching Hermmpat): How is 
the wall, Heimdal? 

Hermpau (Sadly): See for yourselves! 

Freya (Approaching the wall): Oh, it’s 
almost done! 

Fuutita: We must do something right 
away. If it isn’t already too late. 

Freya: They have pledged me if he 
finishes on time. (Runs off crying) 
I can’t do it! I won’t do it! 

FriaG: Poor Freya! We must get the 
council here quickly. 

Opin (Enters with Freya followed by 
THor and Lox): You say the wall 
is almost done? 

Freya (Weeping) : Another few loads of 
rock will finish it! Oh, help me, 
Odin! Dear friend, help me! 

Tuor: But his time will soon be up. 

Herpa.: They work very fast. I fear 
they’ll finish on time. 

Opin: And we pledged you, our be- 
loved Freya. 

Freya: Don’t forget you'll also lose the 
sunandthemoon. Ugh! You'll have 
darkness and cold forever in Asgard! 

Friee: But we’d miss you most of all 
Freya. 

THor: How did we ever agree to such 
terms? 

















Hermpa.: It was the sly Loki who per- 
suaded you to let the stranger use 
his horse. That horse does twice as 
much work as his master. 

Opin (As Loki tries to slink away): 
Stop, Loki! Come back here! 

Loki (Crossly): What do you want? 

Opin (Severely): You are responsible 
for this madness. 

Tuor (Taking Loxt by the shoulder): 
What shall I do with him? He has 
always been a mischief-maker among 
us. 

Lox (Pleading) : Don’t hurt me! Please 
don’t hurt me. I’ll do anything you 
say. 

Op1n: Then find some way to prevent 
the Stranger from finishing by morn- 
ing. If you don’t, we'll punish you 
severely. 

Freya: You must use your wits this 
time, Loki. 

Lox: Oh, I will! My cunning has 
never failed me. 

Friaa: Listen! Isn’t that the horse and 
the stranger approaching? 

Hempa: They mustn’t find us here. 
Quick! To our homes! (They all 
go off.) 

STRANGER (Enters with his horse and a 
load of rock): Vll be glad when our 
task is finished. 

SvaDILFARE: So will I! I’m getting 
tired. 

SrraNGceER: I could never have done it 
without you. Hurry with these 


blocks, Svadilfare. 

SvADILFARE: One more load should 
finish it. 

Srrancer (Laughing gleefully): And 
finish those proud gods too. What a 
surprise they’ll have! 

Loxi (Wearing a horse disguise puts his 


head out and neighs gently): Hm- 
HmHmHm! 

SvapILFARE (Looking in Lox’s di- 
rection): What was that? 

SrranceR: I didn’t hear anything. 

Lox (Neighing again): Mhmhmhm! 

SvaDILFARE: There it goes again. 

STRANGER (Jrritably): For goodness’ 
sake, Svadilfare! What’s the matter 
with you? Get to work! 

Lox (Neighing again): Hmmhmhmhm! 
(Starts to gallop near the Rainbow 
Bridge.) 

SvapiLFaRE: I can’t stand it! I'll have 
to find out what that is! (Prances 
after Lox who turns as SVADILFARE 
pursues and gallops offstage whinny- 
ing almost like a laugh) 

STRANGER (Not noticing): Hand me the 
next block Svadilfare! (There is no 
answer) Svadilfare! (Looks up) Where 
could that miserable beast have gone? 
(Looks around the wall) T’ll have to 
look for him to help with the next 
load! (He goes off, calling to his horse 
as he goes.) 

Hermpau (Enters cautiously): I don’t 
hear any workers here now! 

Opin (Following with other gods): What- 
could have happened to them? We 
heard them come in such a short time 
ago! 

Hermpa.: I was watching from the dis- 
tance. 

TuHor: Then where have they gone? 
They can’t be far away. 

Hermpa.: It was the queerest thing! 

Opin: What was? What do you mean? 

Hermpau: They were working at top 
speed, when the horse began to act 
up. 

Tor: What do you make of it? What 
caused it? 








Hermpat: I heard a horse neighing in 
the distance. 

Opin: A horse! In Asgard? Are you 
sure? 

Hemmpau: Very sure. When it came 
closer, Svadilfare deserted his work 
and started to follow the other horse. 

Opin: Hm! So Svadilfare was lured 
away by the strange horse! 

Tuor: What of his master? 

Hermpa.: At first he didn’t notice it! 
When he did, he went off in a temper 
to look for his helper. 

Opin: And the wall — Is it finished? 

Herpat: I don’t see how it could be 
yet. They worked only a few mo- 
ments before they left. 

Tuor: We can examine it. There’s no 
one there to see us. (They go over to 
look at the wall) 

Opin (Shouting in good spirits): Look! 
It isn’t finished! 

Hermpat: All done but the gate! 

Tuor: How wonderful! We can finish 
that ourselves. 

Opin: Without paying the penalty. 

Freya (Enters followed by Frica and 
Fulla): Have you heard any news? 

Friee: Not a word, dear Freya. But 
the gods have not been home to tell 
us. 

Fuuua: There they are — over by the 
wall! 

F rica: So they are! 

Freya (Calling): Odin! What of the 
wall? 

Opin: Come over here and see for your- 
selves. 

Freya: Let’s hurry, Frigg. (They go 
over to wall) 

Opin: See what protection we have 
here! 

Freya (Not understanding): Don’t — 
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don’t tell me it’s all finished! 

Tuor: Look here, dear Freya! See the 
gate! See here! 

Frice (Joyfully): Don’t you see? It’s 
not finished! 

Freya: Oh, thank goodness! My heart 
almost stopped beating when I 
thought the wall was completed. 

Futua: Someone is coming! I hear 
footsteps. 

Opin: It must be the stranger. Hush! 

SrrancerR (Enters slowly with head 
down): I can’t finish it alone. 

Herpat (Sharply): No you can’t. And 
your time is up. 

SrraNnGER: I would have finished — in 
plenty of time if — 

Op1n: Of course. You have to think up 
some excuse. 

STRANGER: My horse was coaxed away. 
I can’t understand it. 

Opin (With sarcasm): How unfortu- 
nate! 

STRANGER (With fury): Don’t use that 
tone with me! Look! (He takes off 
his disguise revealing he is a frost 
giant) 

THor: Why—why you're a Frost 
Giant! 

Oruers (Echo in horror): A Frost 
Giant! A Frost Giant! 

STRANGER (With a snarl): Yes, lam. A 
mighty frost giant! (Clutches Freya) 
And I almost won the fairest goddess! 

Freya: Don’t touch me! How dare 
you? Get your frosty hands off my 
arm. You're freezing my flesh. 

TuHor (Stepping forward): We made a 
bargain with you. 

Opin (With sarcasm): Thanks for such 
a safe wall to protect us from all your 
brother giants. 

Hermpau: You won’t bother us any 








more now. 

Freya: Go on home to your frost 
castles! 

Frice (Smiling): We don’t need your 
help now. 

SrraNncerR (Snarling): I’m tired out! 
Surely I deserve some reward. Give 
me the moon at least. 

Tuor: We kept our bargain. Now, go 
home! 

STRANGER: But I have lost my precious 
horse, my Svadilfare. 

Loxi (Enters with horse disguise and 
neighs): Hmhmhmhmhm! 

STRANGER: There’s the villainous crea- 
ture that lured my Svadilfare away 


from his work. (Approaches threaten- 
ingly) I’ll soon cut off his head. 

Opin: Indeed you won’t! He must not 
be harmed. 

Lox (Taking off his horse head bows 
deeply): Yours truly, O Frost Giant! 

Aux (In surprise): Loki! Loki! 

Srrancer: Loki! Ishould have known! 
Where’s my horse? 

Loxi (Pointing): He’s galloping like 
the wind—on his way home to 
Jotunheim — 

Opin (Threatingly): Where you had 
better follow, wicked Frost Giant — 
if you know what is good for you! 

THE END 


Make Him Smile! 


by E. W. Arnold 


Characters 

Otp Mrs Bruiie, owner of the Doll 
Shop 

Mr. Sotomon Crosssy, her landlord 

Tue Very Best Dou 

THE SoipreR Dou 

Tue Dutcu Do. 

THE FLOWER DoLL 

THE JUMPING JACK 

Tae Witcx Dou 

THE Rooster Dou 

SertinG: Inside the Doll Shop. 

Time: About 8 o'clock at night. 

At Rise: Seated at a table, down right, 
and facing the audience is Mrs. 
Brune. She is writing a letter, but 
stops every so often to wipe her eyes and 
to blow her nose. She finishes the letter, 
folds it, and puts it into a large en- 
velope which she starts to address. 


Mrs. Bruitre (Speaking aloud as she 
writes): ‘“M-i-s-t-e-r- S-o-l-o-m-o-n- 
C-r-o-s-s-b-y.” And Cross Boy is 
right! It’s a good name for him, the 
miserable creature! Now, what’s his 
address? (Consults book beside her) 
“Frowning Manor, Misery Lane.” 
Hump! Two other horrid names, 
and they just suit him — for of all 
cross, mean, noisy making-other- 
people-miserable men that I ever 
saw he’s the worst. And to think 
that I have to write him that I 
haven’t the rent money! (Begins to 
cry) Oh dear! Oh deary gracious me! 
(A loud knock is heard on door, left. 
She jumps up, her hand across her 
mouth, and stands in terror as the 
knock is repeated.) Who— who's 
there? (The door opens and Mr. 








Sotomon Crosssy himself enters 
noisily, slamming the door shut behind 
him. He removes his hat and tosses 
it on top of the Jacx’s boz.) 

Mr. Crossspy: Oh! Didn’t expect to 
see me this time of night, did you? 
Mrs. Bruruie: N-no, Sir, I-I didn’t. In 
fact, I was just writing to you — 

Mr. Crossspy (Advancing towards her 
threateningly as she retreats toward 
the Jack’s box): Writing to me, eh? 
Does that mean that you can’t pay 
your rent? (She nods) I thought so! 
And you wonder why I have come 
around this time of night! I’ve been 
expecting something like this! Well, 
let me tell you something — if you’d 
just pay up promptly, you wouldn’t 
see me any more than you see (Looks 
around) — than you see the Jack-In- 
The-Box! (Throws himself down in 
comfortable chair.) 


Mrs. Bimmer (Timidly, coming near 
him as he sits): It’s because of the 
Jack-In-The-Box that I haven’t the 


rent money. 

Mr. Crossspy (Laughing raucously): 
Ho! What do you mean by that, 
hey? Did he run off with your cash? 
That’s a good one! Ha ha! 

Mrs. Brie: Someone came in to buy 
him yesterday —a little girl who 
said she wanted him to make her 
cross old grandpa smile. But when 
she opened the box the Jack wouldn’t 
come out — so she went away with- 
out buying anything! (Wipes her 
eyes) 

Mr. Crosspy (Leaning forward): So! 
Just because a silly Jack-In-The-Box 
was sulky, you haven’t my rent 
money! What’s the matter with you 
that you can’t bring up your dolls 


better than that? Why was the Jack 
so stubborn, eh? Why wouldn’t he 
come out? 

Mrs. Bimiie (Slowly): I think it was 
because he didn’t want to make the 
little girl’s cross old Grandpa smile. 

Mr. Crosssy: And why not? 

Mrs. Brmiuie: He — he’s afraid of him. 

Mr. Crosssy: Afraid of him! Has he 
seen him? Does he know him? 

Mrs. Bruitre: Y — yes, he does. 

Mr. Crosssy: Stuffy nonsense! It’s 
his business to make people smile, no 
matter how frightening they are. 

Mrs. Brie (Eagerly): Yes, sir, but 
you see, you always talk so loud — 
oh! (She claps her hands over her 
mouth.) I didn’t mean to tell you! 

Mr. Crosssy (Sitting up straight): I 
talk so loud! You mean I’m the 
man he was to make smile? (She 
nods,— Ridiculous stuffy nonsense! 
(Springs up and begins to pace the 
floor, Mrs. Bruiure following him, 
wringing her hands.) 

Mrs. Broiuie: Oh please, please, Mr. 
Crossby, don’t be offended! 

Mr. Crosssy (Fairly yelling): Who 
says I’m offended? Offended, in- 
deed! I’m amused, that’s what I 
am! (Laughs a very forced “ha ha,” 
then turns in a fury to poor little Mrs. 
Bm) But I’m not too amused to 
forget my rent — and I want it now 
— this very minute! 

Mrs. Brmiure (Desperately): Very well, 
Mr. Crossby. I shall have to go out 
and try to borrow it from my brother 
who lives up the street. Will you 
please sit down and wait until I re- 
turn? (Takes her bonnet and shawl 
from hat-tree and tremblingly starts to 
put them on.) 





Mr. Crosssy (Subsiding into chair): 
That’s better— that’s something 
like! And your brother had better 
come across with the money, too, or 
I'll have you both in jail! (Mrs. 
BrmiLie fumbles wretchedly with her 
things which so enrages him that he 
shouts) Well! What are you stand- 
ing around here for? Go get that 
money! (She hurries out, and he pre- 
tends to chase her out the door. Mr. 
CrossBy settles himself in chair, gets 
up, walks over to box and looks at it, 
rubbing his hand over his chin) Hum. 
Afraid of me, eh? I like people to 
have some spirit. (Slaps side of box 
contemptuously, wanders around room, 
noticing each doll in an abstracted 
way. Sits down again in chair and 
begins to rock very fast. He gradually 
rocks slower and slower, his eyes close. 
The lights grow dimmer. The Dotis 
move in their places, slowly turning 
towards him. There is a low chorus of 
“Shame! Shame!” repeated over and 
over again as they turn. The Do.is 
descend from their places and, moving 
in irregular groups, advance towards 
Mr. Crosssy still repeating “Shame!” 
They stand watching him.) 

FLOWER Dou: How can he treat our 
dear Mistress so? 

Brest Dou: How cross he looks, even 
in his sleep! 

Dutcu Dou: Vy iss his face all 
wrinkles? 

Sotprer Dou (Standing straight and 
tall): See how he slouches! 

ALL: Shame! Shame! 

FLower Dot: Well, we can’t have 
him coming here, yelling at our dear 
little Mistress. We must stop him. 

ALL: How? 


Brest Dotu: Witch Doll, can’t you do 
something? 

Wircx Dott: I can stop him from mov- 
ing or speaking, but only for an hour. 

ALL: Good! 

Jack (Knocking on inside of box): Wait! 
I want to see this! Let me out! 

Brest Dou (Hurrying across room and 
undoing box lid): Oh yes, Jack, you 
must see him — his yelling always 
frightened you so. (JACK pops up.) 

Jack: Hurrah for the Witch! Hurry 
up and enchant the old crank! 

Au: Sh, you'll wake him up! (Mr. 
CrossBy stirs, opens his eyes, and 
tries to spring to his feet. The Witcu 
Dou raises her hand.) 

Witcu Dot: Abracadabra! Fall, oh 

spell! 
Enchant his form — his mouth as 
well! 
(Mr. Crosssy sinks back in chair — 
tries vainly to speak — attempts to 
rise but cannot — sits in helpless fury.) 

Au: Ahha! Now we have him! (They 
advance towards him threateningly.) 

Best Dou: Stop! Stop! That’s not 
the way to act. We mustn’t hurt 
him. 

Aut: Why not? (They still advance.) 

Durtcu Dot: He iss a nasty man! 

FLowER Do.w: Let’s pull his hair. 

Jack: I want to pull his nose! 

Sotprer Doi: Wait! The Best Doll 
is right. If we want to stop him from 
being so mean, we mustn’t be mean. 
We must show him how much better 
it is to be kind. 

Best Dotu: Oh yes, don’t you see, 
dolls? Two wrongs never make one 
right. Let’s show him how nice and 
funny we are, and then perhaps he’ll 
change. 








FLOWER Do..: Yes, let’s. Let’s try to 
make the corners of his mouth turn 
up — and his frown wrinkles turn to 
smile ones — 

Jack (Enthusiastically): Yes! And 
Flower Doll’s the one to show him 
how nice a quiet voice can be — 

Aux: That’s right, Jack! 

Best Dou. (Bending over Mr. Cross- 
BY.) Do you hear, old man? (His 
eyes roll towards her. To the others.) 
Come, stand over here and we'll 
show him one by one all the nice 
pleasant things we know. (Flutters 
to stage right, followed by others.) 
Flower Doll, you go first. Show him 
your little dance and poem. 

FLowER Doi (Swaying over to him, 
she says in a clear sweet voice) : 
Swinging my petals, I sway and I 

sing, 
Watching the birds going by on the 
wing. 
Lifting my face to the shining sun, 
And folding my petals when day is 
done. 
(All smile and clap gently. She re- 
turns to her place.) 

Brest Dotu: Did you like that, old 
man? Wasn’t it better than your 
loud yelling voice? (Mr. Crosssy 
looks ashamed.) 

SoupreR Do: Sure it was! (All nod.) 
Now, let’s make the old man laugh. 

Dutcu Dou: Who iss der funniest? 
(All talk at once, saying, “Jack is!’”’ — 
“The Dutch Doll is too!’’ etc.) 

Best Dot: You all are cute and funny 
except the Witch Doll and me; so 
suppose we give the Rooster Doll his 
chance? 

Rooster Dott (Flapping forward, 
clearing his throat once or twice as if 


in practice): Cook — a — oook! 

(Hops over to Mr. Crosssy, draws 

himself up very tall) 

Cock-a-doodle-doooo! 

I’m a barnyard friend so true! 

My wings I beat (Flaps his wings) 

And worms I eat! (Pretends to gobble 
a worm) 

That’s something you can’t do! 
(Suddenly pokes his head at Mr. 
CrossBy who tries to draw back. 
All laugh but Mr. Crosssy.) 

Best Dou: Oh dear, you startled him, 
Rooster. That’s not the way to 
make a person laugh. Dutch Dolly, 
suppose you try. (DutcnH Do. 
comes clumping forward and bows 
jerkily.) 

Dutcx DoL.: 

Donner! Diss iss sooch a much! 

I am leedle Dolly Dutch! (Drops a 
curtsey) 

Full of funs — dot’s me! Dot’s me! 

Joost you watch and you shall see. 

(Dances a few steps to the tune of 

“Ach, du lieber Augustine’. All 

laugh and clap. Mr. Crosssy has 

unconsciously been keeping time with 
his head to the music, and half-smiling. 

Stops at the sound of clapping and 

looks angry again.) 

Best Dou (Peeping into his face): Ah! 
We almost had him then! Quick, 
Jack, see if you can’t catch that 
smile! 

Jack (Jumping up and down): Likes 
people to have some spirit, eh? I'll 
show him some spirit! (Leaps about 
crazily) 

Whee! Whee! 

Just look at me! 

I jump in the air 

And children I scare, 








But they don’t care! 
There’s fun to spare! 
Whee! Whee! Whee! 

SotpreR Dou: Very good, my boy — 
but you were scared of the old man 
yourself, don’t forget. 

ALL: Yes, you were, Jack! 

Jack: Well, I’m not now. And do you 
know why? ’Cause the old man’s 
smiling, that’s why! Look at him! 
(All look. Mr. Crossspy is almost 
grinning.) 

Aut: Three cheers! 
We've done it! 

Best Dot: And isn’t he handsome 
when he does smile? (All agree) 
Now there are only three of us left to 
complete the job. Witch Doll, 
wouldn’t you like to have a turn? 

Witcn Dowu (Hobbling over to Mr. 
Crosssy and bending down close to 
his face) : 

I’ma terrible, terrible, terrible Witch! 

I tickle your nose to make it itch! 
(She does so — all laugh) 

I ride a broom when night draws 
near, 

I haunt your house to make you fear! 

You’d better be good! You’d better 
smile! 

Or life for you won’t be worthwhile! 
Yahhhbh! 

(Mr. Crossspy shivers and shakes. 

All point fingers at him.) 

Best Dot.: I think that’s quite enough 
of scaring the poor man. And now — 

FLowEer Dou: And now, Best Doll, 
it’s your turn! 

Aux: Yes! Yes! 

Best Dou: Well, the Soldier Doll and 
I are the last. Will you give me your 
arm, Soldier? (He offers her his arm 
with a very gallant gesture, and they 


He’s_ smiling! 


both walk over to Mr. CrossBy with 
very stately steps. The Brest Dou 
drops a curtsey and the SoupreR 
salutes her. They begin to do a digni- 
fied little dance, such as a step or two 
of the Minuet —while all the dolls 
recite.) 

ALL: 

When a Soldier Doll all unafraid 

Meets a dainty little dolly maid, 

And he takes her hand and they 
dance together, 

Forward and back, light as a feather, 

Then the sun comes out, and our 
hearts grow light, 

And our faces smile, and our eyes are 
bright, 

For a dolly maid, and a soldier boy, 

And a dance, and a smile, can bring 
you joy! 

(All clap as he bows and the Brst 

Dou. curtseys again. Mr. Cross- 

BY’s face is one big smile, and he tries 

to speak.) 

Best Dotu: Oh Witch, he is trying to 
say something nice to us! Unen- 
chant him, please! (W1TcH hesitates.) 

Aux: Yes, do! 

Jack (Magnanimously): Sure! Go 
ahead — the old boy’s all right! 

Rooster Doi: Come on, Witch, let 
him talk — awk — awk! 

Witcu (Approaching Mr. Crosssy 
and waving her hands before him): 
Abracadabra! Spell, away! (All 
watch while a cheerful-looking Mr. 
CrossBy moves in his chair, stretches, 
moves first one leg and then the other, 
flexes his arms, rubs. his jaws, etc. 
He is smiling as he leans forward in 
his chair.) 

Fitowrer Dot: Look, he isn’t angry 
any longer! 
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Mr. Crosssy: I should say I’m not 
angry any longer! How could I be, 
when you dolls have shown me what 
fun it is to smile and be happy? (All 
shout “Hurrah!”’ Why, I feel so good 
that I want to jump — and sing — 
and dance! 

Jack: All right, let’s see you! (He and 
the SotpreR Do. help Mr. Crosssy 
from his chair, one on each side. The 
other dolls arrange themselves in a 
semi-circle behind them Jack jumps 
on his box, and Soutprer Dot steps 
right leaving Mr. Crosssy alone in 
center. With Jack leading and all the 
others clapping in time, they sing, 
while Mr. Crosssy does an awkward 
lively dance.) 

ALL: 

Pack up your troubles in the Jump- 
ing Jack’s box 

And smile! Smile! Smile! 

Dance from your head down to your 
socks, 

Smile, dolls, that’s the style! 

What’s the use of frowning? 

It never was worthwhile! So — 

Pack all your troubles in the Jump- 
ing Jack’s Box 

And smile! Smile! Smile! 

(All are laughing, and Mr. Crosspy 

is breathless when suddenly the door 

opens, and Mrs. Brmiie enters. She 

stops in incredulous amazement. The 

dolls scatter to their places and stand 

motionless. Mr. Crosspy halts, em- 

barrassed, fumbling with his necktie 

and clearing his throat noisily.) 

Mrs. Brmiuie: Mercy gracious me! 
(She falls against Jacx’s bor. Mr. 
CrossBy springs to her aid and sup- 


Mr. Crosssyr: Do not be alarmed, dear 
lady — 

Mrs. Brute: Dear lady! Ohhhh! 

Mr. Crossspy (Blushing): I — er — 
realize that those words are perhaps 
rather a shock to you, Mrs. Bimilie, 
and that my position when you came 
in is a bit difficult to explain — 

Mrs. Brum (Fanning herself): Oh 
gracious mercy me, yes! 

Mr. Crosssy: But I assure you that 
since you have been gone I have had 
a wonderful revelation. 

Mrs. Bru: Revelation? 

Mr. Crosssy: Yes. I have seen how 
much better and happier people can 
be when they dance — and sing — 
and smile! 

Mrs. Bruiuie: Well, praises be! But 
who changed you and made you 
realize that? 

Mr. Crosssy: Your dolls! Your jolly 
happy dolls, God bless them! 

Mrs. Brum: Can I believe my ears? 
Are you really saying “God bless 
them”? (He nods.) And you aren’t 
angry any more? You won’t put me 
in jail—for my brother was away 
and I haven’t the rent money. 

Mr. Crosssy: Jail? Rent money? 
What’s rent money? And who’s 
going to put you in jail? Stuffy 
nonsense! 

Mrs. Braue: Oh thank merey good- 
ness! (She begins to cry.) 

Mr. Crosssy: Here now, none of that! 
(Pulls out a huge handkerchief and 
wipes her eyes.) Why, you haven’t 
anything to cry about, you know. 
You won’t have to go to jail, and 
you won’t have to pay the rent either. 


ports her to a chair, talking as he Mrs. Brum: Not pay the rent! How 


does 80.) 
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is that? 








Mr. Crosssy: Well, you see, it’s this 
way. I had such a good time with 
your dolls that, instead of rent 
money, I want to take a couple of 
them home with me to remember 
this evening by. 

Mrs. Bruuie: Oh, sir, that’s wonderful 
of you! Which ones will you choose? 

Mr. Crosssy (Judiciously): Well now, 
let’s see. You said, didn’t you, that 
my little granddaughter wanted the 
Jack-In-The-Box to make me smile? 

Mrs. Bimiuie: Well, yes, she did — 
but — 

Mr. Crosssy: But he was afraid of me 
— wasn’t that it? (She nods.) Well 
he isn’t afraid any longer! So I 
choose him. And for my little grand- 


daughter I’ll take the Best Doll. So 
we'll have something to laugh at and 
something to love! How’s that? 


Mrs. Briuiwie (Emotionally): That’s 


that’s just beautiful, sir! (He turns 
to go. She jumps up and crosses to 
desk.) But wait, sir! Will you take 
them with you, or shall I send them? 
And to what address? 


Mr. Crosssy: Send them, please. (She 


gets charge book and pencil.) And I 
can’t have two such nice merry 
creatures going to my old address. I 
shall change my name and my home. 
I am now Mr. Solomon Not-So- 
Crossby, and I live at Smiling Manor, 
on Happiness Lane! 
THE END 


— 





Pat 





Grades 1, 2, 3 





Victory Gardens 


by Alice Very 


Characters 

GEORGE 

Dove 

IKE 

Happy 

JIM 

CuTWORM 

BEETLE 

RoBIN 

PHOEBE 

BEE 

ToaDp 

BEANS 

OTHER VEGETABLES, Braps, INsEcTs, 
CHILDREN, as desired 

Scene: A garden. 

At Rise: Young Gardeners appear with 
garden tools. VEGETABLES are con- 
cealed beneath brown covers. 

GEORGE: 

Mamma’s rolling bandages, 
Daddy’s gone to fight. 
What can little children do 
To battle for the right? 

Dove: 

Let’s plant a Victory garden. 
We'll make it nice and neat. 
Nobody need go hungry 
With our vegetables to eat. 

Ix: I’m the one who shovels. 

Happy: And I’m the one who hoes. 

Jm: 

And I’m the one who holds the line 
To make the even rows. 


young gardeners 
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GEORGE: 
When the ground is ready 
I will sow the seeds. 
Dove: 
And when the plants begin to grow 
I’ll pull up all the weeds. 
(All start working.) 
Ike (Sowing): Not too shallow — 
Happy: Not too deep — 
Jim: 
What a harvest 
We shall reap! 
(Enter Cutworm, BEETLE, and other 
Worms ad INSEcTs.) 
CuTworm: 
I’m a little cutworm, 
But watch how I can grow! 
With lettuce leaves 
And nice green peas 
T’ll eat up all you sow! 
BEETLE: 
I’m a yellow beetle. 
On cucumbers I thrive. 
Your squashes all will disappear 
As soon as I arrive! 
VEGETABLE (From beneath cover): 
Help! a worm is eating me! 
ANOTHER VEGETABLE: Help! he got me 
too! 
Ike: Our Victory garden will be 
spoiled! 
Happy: Oh dear! What shall we do? 
(Enter Rosin, PHorse, and other 
Brrps.) 





Rosin: 
Chirrup! Chirrup! 
I'll eat them up! 
PHOEBE: 
Phoebe! Phoebe! 
Leave bugs to me! 
(Birps attack Worms and Buas.) 
CuTWORM: 
Alas! Alack! 
Those birds are back! 
BEETLE: 
Run, run! 
Here they come! 
Always have to spoil our fun! (Run 
away.) 
IKE: 
See the robins! 
How they yank them! 
Happy: Let’s plant some sunflower 
seeds to thank them! (Enter Brn.) 
Jm™: 
There’s another bug! Oh, see! 
Looks just like a bumblebee! 
BEE: 
Buz-buz-buzz! 
Don’t bother me! 
I am busy, 
Can’t you see? 
GEORGE: 
Bees are really friends of ours. 
They spread the pollen on the flowers. 
Where would we get our beans and 
peas 
Without the busy little bees? 
Ixe: Look what’s hoppin’ down the 
road! 
Happy: It’s a funny little toad! (Enter 
Toap.) 
Ike: What a sight! 
Happy: 
He’s all right! 
He eats mosquitoes when they bite! 
Ixre: What! —- are you a helper too? 
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Toap: 
You ought to see the work I do. 
Watch! I’ll show you a surprise — 
That’s the way I catch the flies! 
(Shoots out “‘tongue’’—paper “‘snake’’) 
Dove: 
With all these helpers working too 
What is there left for us to do? 
IKE: 
There’s work a-plenty every day 
To keep the garden weeded 
And chase the bugs and flies away 
And water when it’s needed. 
(All work.) 
Happy: 
Seed and soil 
And sun and shower 
Make the plant 
And then the flower. 
JIM: 
Flowers make 
The fruit and seed 
And so we get 
The food we need. 
(BEAN pops up, followed by other 
VEGETABLES.) 
Gerorce: Look! 
Dove: What is it? 
GrorGeE: Something green! , 
Dove: Must be — yes, it is — a bean! 
Ixe: There’s a radish! 
Happy: There’s a pea! 
Jim: Now another bean I see! 
GrorcE: But what’s she wearing for a 
crown? 
Dove: Our beans are growing upside 
down! 
First BEAN: 
All the common plants you meet 
Wear their seeds upon their feet. 
Srconp Bran: 
But beans are different. Instead, 
We wear our seeds upon our heads. 





Ixe: Look, the lettuce leaves are show- 
ing! 
Happy: See how fast the beets are 
growing! 
JIM: 
Radishes and spinach too — 
Rosy red tomatoes — 
Cabbages to put in stew — 
Turnips and potatoes! 
GEORGE: 
Everything our gardens grow 
Will be good for us, we know. 
(All VeGETABLES are now standing 
in a row.) 


Dove: 
Come and see what we have done! 
Doesn’t it look splendid! 
Ike: 
There’ll be food for everyone 
When the harvest’s ended. 
Happy: 
Here’s a secret all may share — 
And nobody will tattle — 
JIM: 
Victory gardens everywhere 
Will help to win the battle. 


THE END 


Two-Penny Show 


by John F, Lehman 


Characters 

GINGER 

Benny, her brother 

OTHER Boys AND GIRLS 

Scene I 

Serrine: In front of the curtain. 

At Rise: A telephone is ringing. BENNY 
and GINGER enter from left stage. 

GincerR: Hurry, Benny. Answer it — 
(The phone is ringing wildly) 

Benny (Removing receiver): Hello — 
this is Benny’ Nolan speaking. 
(Pause) Yes, sir. I — I save money. 
(Suddenly) So does my sister! (Grn- 
GER is attentive) The Thrift National 
Bank — yes, sir, we have accounts 
with you — 

GincER (Eyes get large): Ohhhh, the 
report — 

Brnny (Placing hand over mouthpiece) : 
Ginger! Get our piggy banks — 
(GINGER loses no time in getting them. 


(Off right) You want the report on 
our savings for the week? I under- 
stand, sir. My sister has gone for our 
savings banks. (Looking wildly for 
GINGER to return. She appears with 
two quite large pig banks.) 

Gincer: Tell him to call back. 

Benny: Mister — er, will you please 
call back? Oh, it won’t take us long. 
(He looks at GINGER distressed) Yes, 
sir, we'll be ready . . . thank you. 
(Hangs up) Golly whiz! (Wiping off 
brow) I didn’t think it was Friday so 
soon. What happened to Thursday? 

Ginger: Too bad it is Friday. Our 
piggy banks are in dreadful shape. 
Especially yours — 

Benny (Taking his bank. Shaking tt. 
The sounds are feeble): You said it — 
gee! 

GinGEr: Let’s get them counted. (They 
sit on some stools) 
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Benny: Sure. (They shake out piggy 
banks and count the money. GINGER 
counts the pennies silently, but ra- 
pidly. Benny is counting too. He is 
through counting after four pennies. 
He is giving the bank a few extra 
shakes and peering inside to see if he 
can’t shake out at least one more.) 
Well — I seem to — I — I seem to— 

GINGER (Looking up): You said that, 
Benny. You seem to what? 

Benny: Seem to be out of money, 
quick! 

Grincer: How many Benny? 

Benny (Swallows): I—I rather hate 
to tell you. 

GincER: Aw, come on. I have 48, I 
have. 

Benny (Softly): I have — (Gulps) four. 

GinGER (Shocked): Benny! 

Benny (Helpless gesture): Four is all. 
(Lets them fall back into bank) 

GincER (Sorry for him): Benny, I’m 
sorry — (Phone rings. BENNY jumps) 
The Thrift Bank calling again — 

Benny (Pointing to phone): You— 
you make the report. 

GINGER (Distressed): But, should I? 

Benny: Please do. I haven’t the heart. 

GinGER (Phone again. BENNY cringes) 
This is Circle 5252. Ginger Nolan 
speaking. (Pause. She looks at 
Benny) Yes, sir. (BENNY sinks lower 
on stool) Well, sir, I have saved 48 
pennies for the week. My brother 
has saved (BENNY groans) — four 
pennies. Yes, sir, four is correct. 
Yes, sir. (Spelling it out) B-E-N-N-Y. 
Nolan is the last name, sir. (GINGER’S 
voice is enthusiastic) Ohhhh, may I? 
Oh, indeed I shall come. Yes, sireee, 
sir. (Softer) I’ll tell my brother. 
Good-bye — (Hangs up) 
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Benny: I know what you're going to 
say. I can’t go to the Two-Penny 
Show this afternoon. 

Gincer: Oh, Benny, you should have 
saved more pennies. 

Benny: I know. How many should 
one save to go? 

Gincer: Ten. That isn’t many. But 
it’s too late now. 

Benny: Maybe — 

GinGER: I wish you were going, Benny. 
I mean, I don’t like to do things with- 
out you. That’s what a brother is 
for. 

Benny: You go and have fun. You 
tell me all about the show. 

GinGER: Maybe you can plan on going 
next week. 

Benny: I know one thing. I’ve learned 
a lesson. I’ll save my money from 
now on. I'll not go spending money 
for everything I see. 

GinGcER: Well, I must run along. (She 
picks up her bank. Pets it.) Good-bye 
Benny... 

Benny: Bye, Ginger. (She exits left. 
Benny picks up his piggy bank. 
Shakes it, looks at it — an idea seems 
to spread over him.) 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 

SettinG: In front of the bank. 

At Rise: Children are standing in semi- 
circle about the background. First 
CHILD steps beside the bank. 

Ist CHILD: 

One for the money 

Two for the show! 

Three to make ready — 

Here we go! (Drops pennies and re- 
turns to position) 





2np CHILD: 
I save my pennies 
One by one... 
I’ll buy stamps 
Till this war is won! (Drops in 
pennies) 
3RD CHILD: 
After the war 
I'll buy a dolly, 
With eyes that sleep 
And a smile that’s jolly. 
4TH CHILD: 
One a penny 
Two a penny 
Saving I admit. (Drops in coin) 
One a penny 
Two a penny 
Buys a baseball mitt. 
5TH CHILD: 
These pennies in my hand 
Are really very small. 
But pennies in the spring 
Mean dollars in the fall 
6TH CHILD: 
Five pennies make a nickel. 
Ten pennies make a dime; 
And twenty-five a quarter, 
They'll do it every time. 
7TH CHILD: 
Half a dollar’s fifty pennies 
A dollar is a hundred. 
Someone ought to tell you this 
In case you’ve ever wondered. 
GINGER: 
I have enough pennies 
To count one for each state 
That helps to make our country 
So wonderful and great. 
How many have I? 
Aux: You have forty-eight! 
8TH CHILD: 
Saving is easy as ABC 
If you know the recipe. 


And here’s how you doit... 
Just watch me! 
(Reaches down in pocket, drops fistful 
into bank which includes marbles, 
knife and coins. Scratches head as he 
discovers what he has done.) 
9TH CHILD: 
If you will count out loud 
The pennies I now drop. 
You will know how old I am, 
When the pennies stop. 
(They count in unison as the pennies 
drop. “One-two-three, etc., up to 
actual age of the child.) 
10TH CHILD: 
College is a school 
Where bigger people go. 
To learn the grown-up lessons 
That they want to know. 
And I am saving pennies 
So I can go there, too 
And learn to be a teacher 
Just the same as you. (Pointing to 
the teacher. Then drops pennies in 
bank) 
llta CuHiLp: 
I will drop my money 
And we will sing a song 
To celebrate our thrift bank 
Where the pennies do belong. 
(The children sing a Thrift song. 
BENNY enters.) 
GINGER (Sees Benny): Why, Benny— 
1st Cuitp: Hello, Benny. The show is 
over... 
Benny: Yes, I know — 
GINGER: What happened? 

Benny: Pl-lenty! At the right time. 
GinGER: But Two-Penny show is over. 
Besides, you must have a dime — 
Benny (Interrupting): I have my 

money. (Shakes money in his pocket) 
GinGER: You have? (Suspicious) Now, 








Benny, how did you get that money? 
Benny! Have you—? 

Benny: Now never mind, fair sister. 

GinGcER (Fearing the worst): Oh, no, 
Benny — on, no, please — 

Benny (Smiling): Hold on, sis. I sold 
my piggy bank! 

Gincer (Shocked): Sold your piggy 
bank! 

Benny: For fifteen cents, see? (Holds 
it in palm for her to see) 

GinceEr: But Benny . . . how are you 
ever going to save now? You’ve 
sold — 

Benny (Interrupting): I fixed that. 
(Pulls from his jumper pocket a much 
smaller piggy bank and holds it up. 
She breaks into a smile.) I know I 
can fill that — 

Gincer: Benny, you're really wonder- 
ful! 


BENNY: 
I’ve learned a lesson just today. 
And people, it is this: 
If I don’t save my pennies 
There’s too much fun to miss. 
I’m not the kind of citizen 
I really want to be 
Unless there’s some pennies 
In this bank from ME! 
Au: Hurrah, for Benny! 
GinGeEr: Benny, you are wonderful! I 
knew it all the time though. 
Ist CHILD: 
One for the penny 
Two for the show — (Pause) 
Drop your pennies Ben .. . 
It’s time to go! 
(GinceR pokes Benny. He pulls 
himself together, runs to bank and de- 
posits money in bank as the curtain 
closes.) 
THE END 


Gallop Away! 


by Helen Littler Howard 


Characters 
JAMIE, a little boy 
His MorTHEer 
A FaRMER 
An OLD WomMAN 

SetrinG: Outdoors on a spring morn- 
ing. 

At Rise: JAMIE comes on the stage rid- 
ing his little pony. 

Jamie: What a beautiful morning! The 
grass is so green. The sun is so 
bright and my little pony is ready to 
take me for a long ride. 

Gallop away! Gallop away! 


We'll take a fast ride 
On such a fine day! 
(JAMIE and the pony gallop about the 
stage in high glee. But in a little while 
the pony begins to go more slowly, be- 
gins to trot and then goes only in a 
walk. Finally the little pony stops.) 
JAMIE: What ever is the manner, my 
little pony? (Gets off and looks into 
the pony’s face, holding him by the 
reins.) I wish you could talk, you 
dear little pony, and tell me why 
you have stopped. I wanted to go 
on a long journey and the day is fine. 





(The FarMER enters from stage left. 
He is riding along quite slowly.) 

FARMER (Stopping his horse): What is 
the trouble, little man? 

JAMIE: Oh, sir, we were going on a long 
journey this fine day. My pony 
galloped and hopped, but now he has 
stopped. I don’t know what the 
matter is and my little pony can’t 
tell me. 

Farmer (Kindly): Perhaps your pony 
needs a drink of water. The day is 
fine but warm, and ponies like little 
boys need lots of good, cool water to 
drink when they gallop about. Give 
your pony a drink at the spring and 
I’m sure he will be ready to gallop 
again. 

Jamie: Oh, thank you. I’m thirsty, too. 
My pony and I will feel better after 
we have had a drink. (FARMER rides 
off. JAMIE leads his pony to the spring 
and bends his head down to the water.) 
Take a drink of this sweet water, 
little pony. I want some, too. 
(JAMIE bends down with the pony and 
they both take a drink.) The farmer is 
right. Little boys and ponies need 
plenty of cool water on warm days. 
See how the little flowers around the 
spring are bending toward the water, 
too. They drink through their roots, 
Mother says. Are you ready now to 
go galloping, little pony? I think 
you are. (JAMIE and his pony begin 
to gallop again as JAMIE says the 
jingle.) 

Gallop away! Gallop away! 

We'll take a fast. ride 

On such a fine day! 

My little pony is galloping faster 
than ever. Oh, what a fine, fast ride 
we are having! (After riding about for 
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a time the little pony again begins to go 
more slowly, trotting, then walking, 
and finally stopping.) What is the 
matter now, dear little pony? (Gets 
off as before.) I wish you could talk 
and tell me why you have stopped 
again. We haven’t yet finished our 
journey. (The Outp Woman enters 
walking quite slowly. She sees JAMIE 
and stops to inquire what the trouble 
is.) 

Otp Woman: What is the trouble, 
little man? 

JAMIE: Oh, ma’am, we were going on a 
long journey this find day. My 
pony galloped and hopped, but now 
he has stopped. I don’t know what 
the matter is and my little pony 
can’t tell me. 

Otp Woman (Gently): Perhaps your 
pony is hungry. Ponies like little 
boys need plenty of good food when 
they go on long journeys. Let your 
pony eat some of this sweet, green 
grass and I’m sure he will be ready 
to gallop again. 

JAMIE: Oh, thank you. I’m hungry, too. 
Mother gave me a sandwich of brown 
bread and butter. It is here in my 
pocket. I had forgotten about it. 
My pony and I will feel better after 
we have had something to eat. (OLD 
Woman goes off. Jamie leads his 
pony to the grass, and bends his head 
down.) Eat some of this good, green 
grass, little pony, and I will eat my 
sandwich. (They do so.) The woman 
is right. We were both hungry. 
Little boys and ponies need good 
food when they go on long journeys. 
Are you ready to go galloping again, 
little pony? I think you are. (JamrE 
and his pony begin to gallop again as 








JAMIE says the jingle.) 

Gallop away! Gallop away! 

We'll take a fast ride 

On such a find day! 

My little pony is traveling very 
quickly toward home. Oh, what a 
fine fast ride we are having! (JAMIE 
and his pony gallop along until JAMIE 
sees that they are nearly home again. 


as the farmer suggested. Then he 
stopped because he was hungry and 
an old woman told me to give him 
some sweet grass, and I ate my 
brown bread and butter. Then we 
galloped home. I wish my little 
pony could tell me why he has 
stopped this time when we are so 
near home. 


Moruer: Perhaps your little pony 
needs a nap. Ponies like little boys 
need to rest after a long journey. 

Jamie; Yes, I think he does want to 
rest, and so do I. 

Moruer: Bring your pony home and 
you can both take a little nap. 
(JAMIE gets on his pony and gallops 
along beside his Moruer as they go 
off stage.) 


JAMIE: 


Again the pony slows to a walk and 
finally stops.) 

Jamie: What is the matter now, my 
little pony? It is lucky that we are 
nearly home again. (Gets off pony as 
before.) 

Mortuer:(Entering): Your pony has 
stopped galloping, Jamie. 

Jamie: Oh, Mother, we went on a long 
journey this fine day. My pony 
galloped and hopped, but now he 





has stopped. I don’t know what the 
matter is. Once he stopped because 


he was thirsty and he and I had a 
drink of clear water from the spring 


a 


Gallop away! Gallop away! 
We took a fast ride 
On such a fine day! 

THE END 


“—" 





Part Four 


Victory Play 





Going Up 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Henry Burton, Father 
Mary Burton, Mother 
Patry Burton 
Jim BurTON 
Maip 
DELIVERY Boy 

Settine: The Burton living room. 

At Rise: FatuHer, newspaper in hand, 
is just sitting down in chair at right as 
Moruer enters left with a carpet 
sweeper. She leans it against a chair 
for a moment. 

FaTHER: Mary, it’s wonderful to be at 
home and relax after a hard day’s 
work. I really ought to practice my 
speech for tomorrow night but I’m 
just too comfortable. 

Moruer: Go ahead and rest, Henry. 
You deserve it. 

FaTHER: That was an excellent dinner, 
my dear. I don’t see how you do it 
with rationing and all— you're 
wonderful. 

Moruer: Oh, it isn’t hard, dear. I’ve 
just learned how to conserve every- 
thing and make the most of what we 
have. I really try not to buy any- 
thing we don’t need. (She takes the 
carpet sweeper and begins running it 
over floor.) 

Fatuer: If only the children could 
learn to do that — (Noticing the 
sweeping.) Mary, what are you 
doing? You told me to rest — what 


about you? Evening is no time to — 

MorueEr: Now, dear, it’s just a few 
crumbs. Jim and Patty must have 
been eating crackers in here again. I 
was at the Red Cross so long this 
afternoon that I didn’t have time to 
sweep. (Parry, a pretty girl of seven- 
teen and Jim, about fifteen, enter left.) 

Patty: Dad, could I speak to you a 
moment? 

Jim: Yeah — me, too, Dad. 

Moruer: Now, children, your father’s 
just settling down to look at his 
paper — 

Patty: But jeepers, Mom, you told 
me not to bother him before dinner 
because he’d be tired and hungry — 

Jim: Yeah. When can we ever — 

Moruer (Interrupting. She is bending 
over shaking the carpet sweeper and 
examining it): Wait a minute — I do 
believe I’ve swept up some money. 
(Shaking.) Listen — you can hear it 
rattling in there. 

Patty: Oh, it’s probably a penny or a 
nickel, Mom. 

Moruer: Jim, help me open this — 

Jim: Okey, Mom — but gee, all the 
dust and stuff will come out and — 

Moruer (Reaching for a paper from 
desk): We can put it on this — I’m 
sure there’s some money in there. 

Jim (Opening sweeper): Here goes — 
but this is a lot of work for a little 
old coin. (He dumps dust out.) 








Mortuer (Digging about): Let me see — 
I know it’s in here somewhere — 
(Holding a nickel up triumphantly.) 
There, you see — a nickel! 

Jim: A nickel — for gosh sakes! 

FaTHER: Don’t you scoff at a nickel, 
son —a nickel’s important these 
days — every cent is. 

Mortuer: We can put it in the vase 
where I keep the war stamp money. 
(She does so. Also puts sweeper aside 
and puts paper of dust in waste- 
basket.) 

Patty: Ail that fuss about an old 
nickel. I wish that’s all I needed. .. . 
Listen, Dad, I’ve got something very 
important to ask you — 

FatuHer: Go ahead — what’s on your 
mind? 

Patty: I waited until today to ask you 
because — well, because — 

Ji: Today was — well, today was pay 
day, wasn’t it? 

Fatuer: Ah, ha, so that’s it. Yes, to- 
day is the day that Father brings 
home the bacon. 

Motser (Settling down with some 
knitting in chair near FaTHER): 
Henry, you won’t have to give me as 
much for household expenses this 
week — I’ve managed to cut down. 

FatTuer: It’s remarkable, Mary, the 
way you manage—we can buy 
another war bond. 

Patty: Well, jeepers, if there’s any 
left over — what I wanted to ask 
you, Dad, was if I could have a new 
dress. There’s one in Carter’s win- 
dow — I’ve been wanting it for days. 

Jim: Dad, will you listen to me for a 
minute? There’s a sport jacket I 
want — Bill Green’s got one and — 

FatTuer: Now, wait a minute — 
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dresses, sport jackets — hmmmm-m. 
. . . You two know as well as I do 
that none of us should buy anything 
we don’t need. Do you really need 
that dress, Patty? 

Patty: Well, I. . . after all, Dad, I 
wouldn’t ask you if... 

FaTuer: Are your elbows coming out 
of your other dresses? 

Patty: Huh? My elbows? 

FaTuEr: Has your mother had to patch 
them yet? 

Parry: Are you kidding, Dad? Who’d 
want to go around with their elbows 
sticking out? It’s just that this dress 
is something special — 

Jim: Oh, you and your old dresses! 
You take this sport jacket now, 
Dad — it’s really something — well, 
practical. Nice and warm — 

Fatuer: Are you freezing for lack of 
warmth, son? 

Jim: Huh? What’d you say? 

FaTuHEerR: It seems to me you have a 
nice warm jacket. 

Jim: But — 

FatTuer: And a nice overcoat as well. 

Parry: But Dad, this dress — you see, 
the other kids — 

FatuHer: Do you know what would 
happen to this country right now if 
everyone started to buy things they 
didn’t need? What you two need to 
do is listen to the speech I’m going to 
give at the Men’s Club tomorrow 
night. My speech on inflation. 

Jim: Hey, Dad. 

Moruer: I suppose you really ought to 
practice, Henry, and it might do the 
children good to hear it — 

Patty: But, Dad, I don’t want to listen 
to a speech on some dry subject — 

FaTHER (Rising and going over to desk) : 





Inflation is not dry, my dear — it’s 
dangerous — and once it gets 
started, fantastic events occur. 
Events you two wouldn’t like at all. 
(Gets written speech from desk and 
turns to them.) Now, I want you to 
listen to this — 

Jr: Hey, Dad, for gosh sakes! 

FatueEr: I need to practice and besides, 
I want your opinion. Sit down over 
there near your mother and pretend 
you’re all members of the Men’s 
Club. (Parry and Jim sit in chairs 
right unwillingly. MorTuer smiles 
and keeps on knitting.) 

Patty: But Dad, I’ve got lots of things 
to do tonight and what about my 
dress? 

Fatuer (Smiling but firm): Quiet, 
please — the members will please 
come to order. (He clears his throat.) 
Gentlemen, I am going to speak to 
you tonight on a vital subject that 
concerns all of us — 

MoruerR (Nodding approval): Your 
voice is nice, Henry — 

Jm: It’ll put me to sleep if you talk 
about stuff like that, Dad. 

FatueEr: My subject is inflation. If we 
look in the dictionary we find that 
inflation is an undue expansion or an 
overissue of currency. We have had 
instances of it right here in our own 
country — during the Revolution 
things came to such a pass that the 
continental paper money was worth- 
less — 

Parry: Who cares about Revolution- 
ary days? We’re living now. 

Fatuer (Raising his eyebrows. Not 
really angry): Patty, will you please 
stop interrupting me? This is seri- 


Patty: It’s not that serious — as seri- 
ous as you make it. 

Jim: Gosh, Dad, do you have to make 
it so dry? 

Moruer: How can your father practice 
if you keep — 

FatuEr: Now, Mary, I asked for their 
opinion. As I was saying — (Look- 
ing at paper.) Oh, yes — the conti- 
nental paper money was worthless — 
so worthless that people stuck it into 
drawers and forgot where they’d 
hidden it. Why not? It wouldn’t 
buy anything — 

Jim: Whoever heard of money that 
wouldn’t buy anything? That’s 
what money is for. 

FaTHER (Going on): We all think that 
cannot happen again — that it can’t 
happen here, but it can unless we are 
on constant guard against it. Dur- 
ing a period of inflation, salaries rise 
and rise — 

Patry: They do? But that’s good. 
Just think, Dad, if you were making 
more money — 

FatuHer (A little exasperated): Do you 
mean to say you're not getting a 
thing out of this speech? 

Jm (Yawning): Gee, Dad, you wanted 
us to tell the truth. It’s just making 
me sleepy. 

Patty: I can’t see what it’s got to do 
with my wanting a new dress — 

Fatuer: You will—if you listen. 
(Continuing.) And as salaries rise, 
prices rise and goods get scarce. 
Soon we have the situation of ex- 
orbitant prices even for such a small 
thing as a loaf of bread. 

J: Gee, Dad, can’t you make it more 
dramatic? Look, even Mother’s get- 
ting sleepy. 





Moraer (Who was nodding a little, sits 
up straight again): I am not. Go 
right ahead, Henry — I’m listening 
to every word. (Patty is nodding 
too and slumping back in her chair.) 

Fatuer (Sighs and continues): Why, 
after the last war, in some of the 
countries of Europe money had prac- 
tically no value. Take Germany, for 
instance, the mark was almost worth- 
less. It took thousands of them to 
buy a simple food item providing you 
could find it— (Moruer is still 
bravely awake listening but Jim and 
Patty are yawning again. They 
slump back in their chairs with eyes 
closed.) 

FaTHER (Seeing them): Patty, Jim — 
are you asleep? — Well, if that’s all 
your father’s speech means to you — 
(He begins again) And do you know 
what happened in Russia — during 
the revolution? People had to carry 
their money around in satchels — 
why, if you wanted to buy a pair of 
gloves, they cost a million rubles! 
(The curtain falls slowly and for a 
moment you hear FATHER’S voice 
growing fainter and fainter. Then it 
fades out. After a moment, the cur- 
tain rises again on the same set. 
MOTHER is alone, sweeping the living 
room with the carpet sweeper. JIM 
enters left.) 

Jim: Hi, Mom, is Dad home? 

Moruer: No, Jim, he just called — 
it’s pay day, you know, and you'll 
have to go right down to the office 
with a bushel basket and help him 
bring home his money. He got 
another raise. 

Jim: How much is he getting now? 

Moruer: Two hundred and fifty 
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thousand dollars a week, dear. 

J: Gosh, isn’t it wonderful? — and he 
used to make sixty. Boy, oh, boy, 
what we can buy now! (Noticing 
the carpet sweeper.) But Mom, what 
are you sweeping for? What hap- 
pened to the new maid? 

Moruer: Oh, she quit, dear. Mrs. 
Jones next door offered her fifteen 
hundred a week, so I just told her to 
go. I think a thousand is enough. 

Jim: Sure—so do I... Hey, Mom, 
wasn’t that a thousand dollar bill 
you just swept up? 

Moruer: Oh, I don’t know, Jim. Prob- 
ably — but it doesn’t really matter. 
I’ve been doing that often lately — 
I thought no one would notice. There 
are so many of them around —I 
don’t know where to put them. 

Jim: Yeah, I know — the desk drawer 
is stuffed full of ’em. (The phone 
rings.) 

Moruer: I’ll get it . . . (She goes to 
phone.) Hello? What’s that? But 
our house isn’t for sale. ... What did 
you say? .. . My goodness. You'll 
offer what? Five billion dollars! 
Well, that is a fair price, I suppose, 
but it still isn’t for sale. Goodbye. 

Jim: Someone wanting to buy our 
house, Mom? 

Moruer: Yes, he said he just couldn’t 
find any place to live. Imagine — 
offering five billion dollars for this 
house—and once someone told 
your father it wasn’t worth five 
thousand. 

Jim: Well, gee, Mom—it isn’t as 
though we needed the money — 
we've got so much of the stuff 
around. I think I’d better go find 
that bushel basket and get down to 





Dad’s office. (He goes out left as 
Patty eters right, all excited.) 

Patty: I got it, Mom —I got it! 

Moruer: What, dear? 

Patry: That dress I’ve been wanting 
in Carter’s window. It was ten thou- 
sand dollars, Mom, but worth it. 

Moruer: Well, we can afford it, dear. 
Where is the dress? 

Patty: Oh, the boy’s going to deliver 
it—but you know, Mom — the 
funniest thing — (Jr enters left with 
bushel basket.) 

Jim: Hi, Patty. Did you get your old 
dress? 

Patry: Yes—how about your old 
jacket? 

Jm: Oh, I got that this morning — 
about the last one. They seemed to 
be running short of ’em . . . Well, 


guess I’ll go meet Dad, Mom. 
Moruer: All right, son — hurry back. 


(Jim goes out right.) 

MorueEr: What were you saying, dear, 
about something being funny? 

Parry: It was just that I had such a 
time getting my dress — there were 
crowds and crowds around the store 
and they all wanted it. 

Moruer: My goodness! 

Patty: But I finally battled my way 
through and got it. They didn’t 
seem to have many dresses. 

MorueEr: That’s queer. You’d think 
they’d keep plenty in stock now that 
people have the money to buy them. 

Parry: And I’m wondering if I’ll be 
able to get accessories to go with it. 
I didn’t see any shoes or purses or 
anything in the store, but I was just 
too tired to look any more after all 
those crowds shoving at me. 

Moruer: You poor child — (The door 
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bell rings, Patry runs right.) 

Patty: Oh, Mom, I’ll bet that’s my 
dress now — wait till you see it. 
(She goes off right and returns in a 
moment followed by a woman in a 
maid’s uniform.) 

Parry: It wasn’t my dress, Mom — 
it’s our maid. She wants to see you. 

Mar: Yes, ma’am. 

Moruer: Why, Bertha, I thought you 
were working for Mrs. Jones now. 
Marp: I was, Mam, but I quit. She 

wouldn’t pay me enough. 

Moruer: But I thought she was giving 
you more — 

Mam: Oh, yes, ma’am, but I raised my 
wages again. You can have me back 
if you want to give me three thou- 
sand a week, ma’am. 

Moruer: Three thousand a week? 
But Bertha, that’s ridiculous. You 
can’t keep raising wages every day. 

Mar: Them’s my terms, ma’am. 

Patty: Don’t do it, Mother, it’s crazy. 

Moruer: You see, Bertha, it isn’t that 
we don’t have enough money around 
to pay you — goodness, there’s 
money all over the house — but it’s 
the principle of the thing. 

Marp: Well, ma’am, you’ve got to see 
my side of it — all my expenses are 
going up. If I want to take in a 
movie of an evening, it’s five or six 
hundred dollars — then if I want to 
have me an ice cream soda after- 
wards, there’s another three hun- 
dred — it’s terrific, that’s what it is. 

Moruer: I don’t know what to say. 
I'll have to talk to Mr. Burton about 
it — and see what he thinks. You 
come back later, Bertha. 

Map: All right, ma’am, if someone else 
doesn’t grab me up in the mean- 








time. (And she stalks out right.) 

Patty: Can you imagine that! 

MortuEer: Dear me—I don’t know 
what your father will say. Maybe 
T’ll just have to do without a maid — 
though there’s so much work to do 
now — finding places for all this 
money and — (The door bell rings.) 

Patty: That’s just got to be my dress! 
(She runs right and re-enters almost 
immediately followed by a delivery boy 
who carries a suit box and a satchel.) 
It’s here —it’s here, Mother... . 
Have you got a quarter around? 

Moruer: A quarter? A quarter — oh 
yes, for delivery charges — well, I 
don’t know. A quarter — 

Boy (Glaring at Parry): Did you say a 
quarter, sister? 

Patty: What? Oh, dear, I’m forget- 
ting — it’s more now, isn’t it? 

Boy: Yes, ma’am, it is. A trifle. I'll 
take a thousand dollars, please. 

Patty: A thousand dollars — oh, dear, 
where are the thousand dollar bills, 
Mom? 

Moruer: In the desk drawer or under 
the sofa—(Patry runs rear and 
rummages under sofa. She comes out 
with a thousand dollar bill in one 
hand and ten one hundred dollar bills 
in the other.) 

Patty (To Boy): Which do you want— 
the thousand or ten one hundreds? 

Boy: Give me the grand —I ain’t got 
no room for chicken feed. (She does 
80.) 

Boy (As he opens satchel and stuffs bill 
in): The store’s got to get me a 
bigger satchel, that’s all there is to 
it. (And he goes out right.) 

Patty (Opening box): Wait till you see 
this, Mom — it’s beautiful. 


Moruer: Yes, dear, but my head’s be- 
ginning to ache. Everything seems a 
little confusing for some reason, 

Patty (Holding up a blue dress): Look, 
Mother. 

Moruer: It’s very lovely, but — (Jim 
and FaTHER enter right. JIM carries 
a bushel basket stuffed with paper 
money and FatTuEr a large stachel.) 

Jim: Here we are. 

MorTHER (Going to FaTuer): Henry, 
I’m so glad you’re home — 

FatHer (Who looks harrassed): Mary, 
tell me quick —did you shop for 
groceries today? 

Moruer: Why, no, I didn’t, Henry. 
The maid left and — 

Fatuer: Good heavens, this is serious. 

. . Jim, get some more bushel 
baskets in here — we'll have to col- 
lect all the money in the house at 
once! (Jim goes out left.) 

Patty: All the money, but — 

FaTuHEerR: Hurry — get to work. (Dur- 
ing next few lines, Parry gets bills 
from everywhere — under the sofa, in 
the desk, behind pictures, etc.) 

MorseEr: But Henry, I don’t under- 
stand — (She starts to collect money 
too, though. Jim returns with more 
bushel baskets.) 

FatuEer: Don’t you know what’s hap- 
pening? Haven’t you been out to- 
day? Prices are going up and up and 
up — goods are disappearing so fast 
that — 

Jim: But Dad, why? 

FaTuER: It’s inflation! It’s come — 
it’s here! (Collecting money too, as 
he talks. They are putting money in 
the baskets as fast as they collect it.) 
It’s like a balloon — it went up and 
up and up —higher and higher — 





and now it’s burst! 

Moruer: But what can we do? 

FaTHER: We'll be lucky if we don’t 
starve — have we collected every bit 
of money in the house? 

MorueEr: I think so — oh, there may 
be some thousand dollar bills in the 
carpet sweeper — (Jim gets sweeper 
and starts dumping it.) 

FaTHER: Well, get them for goodness 
sakes — we'll need them all! (Jm 
finds two or three bills and hands them 
to him.) There—TI only hope [ll 
have enough. (He has two bushel 
baskets.) Children, you'll have to 
come with me. (They each take a 
bushel basket.) 

Moruer: But where are you going? 

FaTHER (Dramatically): I’m going out 
to buy a loaf of bread! (There is a 
quick curtain, and after a moment the 
curtain slowly rises. As it rises, you 
hear FatTuEr’s voice fading in — he 
is still giving his speech. MoTHER 
sits knitting as before and Jim and 
Parry are asleep but evidently having 
nightmares for they are throwing their 
arms about and twisting their faces.) 

FatTHEer: And so — we must hold the 
line against rising prices — we must 
adhere to price ceilings — we must— 
(He stops and looks at Jim and 
Patry.) Good heavens, Mary, it 
isn’t enough that I’ve put them to 
sleep — now my speech is giving 
them nightmares! 

Moruer: My goodness! 

Jim (Moaning) : Oh-h-h — 

Patty: Oh-h-h—(Moruer goes to 
them and shakes first one and then the 
other.) 

Moruer: Children — wake up — wake 
up! 
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Parry (Opening eyes): Oh-h-h — Mom 
— Dad. 

Moruer: We’re right here — 

Jmm (Opening eyes): If only someone 
could help us— (Coming to all the 
way.) Hey, Mom — Dad! Dad, you 
were giving a speech on — on — oh, 
gee, it was all a dream. 

Patty: I had a horrible one too. I 
never was so glad to wake up in my 
life. 

Jr: Dad, I dreamed all about infla- 
tion — 

Patty: So did I — and it was awful — 

FaTHeR (Making a wry face): My 
speech, you mean? 

Patty: No — no — it’s true, Dad, all 
of it — everything you said — I see 
that now. 

Jim: Why, inflation is the worst thing 
that could happen to this country! 

Moruer: Henry, your speech had some 
effect on them after all. 

Jim: Inflation is a nightmare — and 
Dad, if I can tell you some of the 
things that happened in my dream, 
it’ll make your speech more dramatic. 

Patty: And Dad, I don’t want that 
new dress — I don’t need it. 

Jm: That goes double. No new sport 
jacket for me. 

Moruer: I knew you children would 
come to your senses — I knew you’d 
wake up. 

Patty (Laughing): Am I glad we did! 
We’re not going to buy a single 
thing we don’t need until this war is 
over. We’re going to hold that line 
against rising prices. 

Jr: Yes, sir — we’re going to win the 
battle against inflation— and win 
right through to victory! 

THE END 





Part Five 


Vocational Guidance Play 





Bluebird’s Children 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 
Mr. Lang, a middle-aged man 
Mrs. Lang, his wife 
First Boy 
Seconp Boy 
First GIRL 
Seconp GIRL 

Settinec: Mr. Lane’s study. 

At Rise: Mr. Lane is discovered at 
desk right. He is evidently engrossed 
in study. Occasionally he runs his 
hands through his hair, picks up a 
book beside him, pages through it, 
writes some more, then goes through 
the process again. After a moment 
Mrs. Lanse enters left. 

Mrs. Lane (At left): Philip, why don’t 
you leave that for awhile and come 
out on the porch. It is so stuffy in 
here, and it is a beautiful evening. 

Mr. Lane (Not looking up): Yes, yes, I 
know it is stuffy and it must be 
very beautiful outside, but I have 
some work which must be done. 

Mrs. Lane (Moving to him, now behind 
him at desk): What can be so im- 
portant as to keep you from enjoy- 
ing the evening? The air is so sweet, 
and the moon’s out. (Runs her hands 
through his hair) Come on, tomor- 
row’s just another school day. 

Mr. Lane (Leaning back, relaxing): 
Tomorrow is just another school 
day, but a very important one for a 
hundred or so youngsters. I just 
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don’t seem to be able to get going. 

Mrs. Lane: Oh, report cards come out 
tomorrow, eh? Trying to figure out 
the grades? 

Mr. LANE (Rises, begins to pace floor 
slowly as he talks): No, no. It’s not 
so simple as that. I have to have a 
more definite lesson plan for my 
classes tomorrow, and I can’t seem 
to grasp what I want to say, or do. 

Mrs. Lane (Sits left): You must be 
terribly tired if after fifteen years of 
teaching you can’t work out a lesson 
plan. Is it current events? 

Mr. Lane: No, it is careers for the 
years to come. I meet some classes 
tomorrow for the last time this 
semester, and very soon they will 
have to choose their high school 
courses. Many will make their 
choices on the basis of careers they 
hope to follow. I’ve given them in- 
formation about occupations, in- 
formation about their aptitudes and 
interests, but it doesn’t seem enough. 

Mrs. Lane: I don’t know what more 
you as a teacher can do. After all, if 
they have the information and their 
parents are interested, they should be 
able to make fairly wise choices. 

Mr. Lane (Still standing): Some of 
them will, no doubt. But nothing 
seems static in these times, and these 
young people must be given the as- 
surance of vocational stability and 





security, just as other generations 
have had. 

Mrs. Lane (Subily): Like the young- 
sters of the class of 1933?’ 

Mr. Lanse: This is different. That was 
just an economic depression, and the 
future seemed secure, then. But look 
at the situation now. The young 
men will be coming back as Veterans 
with increased training, self-disci- 
pline, and ready hands to help them 
find work. Industry will turn mil- 
lions of workers loose, and when 
these youngsters get out of high 
school into that mess, they’ll be like 
lost children. 

Mrs. Lane: You certainly don’t paint 
a very bright future for them. You 
must give them something to look 
forward to. 

Mr. Lane: That’s it. Something to 
look forward to with hope so that all 
we are sacrificing today will not have 
been in vain. (With feeling) If only 
we could look into the future! 

Mrs. Lane: Men of vision must know 
how to view tomorrow through the 
eyes of today. 

Mr. Lane (Coming back to desk, sits 
heavily into chair): Yes, view the vo- 
cational tomorrow through the eyes 
of a war-torn today for these young- 
sters. (Groans) 

Mrs. Lane: And for generations yet 
unborn. 

Mr. Lane (After a pause — thought- 
fully): Do you remember the play, 
the Bluebird? What you said then 
reminded me of it. 

Mrs. Lane: Were you thinking of that 
beautiful scene in which the unborn 
children appear with the things they 
are to take with them to the world? 


Mr. Lane: That’s it. There was a boy 
who was to take some kind of inven- 
tion, and another with big melons... 

Mrs. Lane: And one with some kind of 
sickness. But Philip, Bluebird has 
nothing to do with the live young- 
sters you have. (Rises) If you’re 
getting into that dreamy mood, 
maybe you'd better come out and 
join me — and the moon. 

Mr. Lane (Thoughtfully): It is alto- 
gether possible that some of the boys 
and girls I must meet tomorrow will 
have something to give the world — 
an invention .. . 

Mrs. Lane (Quickly — laughingly): Or 
measles. Come along, it’s warm in 
here. 

Mr. Lane (Stiffles a yawn): I’ll come 
along later. I’ve got to get some- 
thing definite. 

Mrs. Lane: I’m always amused at 
people who tell me teachers have an 
easy job. You might get long vaca- 
tions, but you certainly put plenty of 
time in outside of school. You’re 
tired now, that’s why you can’t get 
going. (Starts out left) Well, if I stay 
here I’ll be yawning too. (Ezits.) 

Mr. Lane (Rises, stretches and yawns): 
Ahhbh. Let’s see. (Moves to book 
case — looks books over) Careers in 
industry, careers in business. . . . I’ve 
talked about all of them. Maybe I’d 
better just finish with a review. 
(Moves to chair down right — sits — 
relaxes) Mustn’t be impractical. 
Careers are dollar and cent things. 
(Yawns again) Now let’s see... 
(The curtain closes for a moment. 
When it opens again, Mr. Lanz is 
still relaxed in chair and he is obvi- 
ously asleep. After a moment two boys 





and two girls enter from right. All 
four wear dark collegiate gowns, but 
not caps. They come in quietly, the 
boys moving first down left — the girls 
following.) 

Ist Boy (After a moment): Well, here 
we are, now what? 

2npD Boy: We have to take the chance; 
it’s gone this far. 

ist Giru: I’m frightened. I don’t know 
what will happen if he doesn’t under- 
stand. 

2np Grr: What will happen to us is 
not so important. . . . Remember the 
others. And we haven’t much time, 
you know. 

ist Boy: All right. I’ll try it. Remem- 
ber what you are to say. (Moves to 
Mr. Lane — stands before him. 
Quietly) Sir... Sir. (To others) He 
doesn’t answer. 

2np Boy (Quickly): Oh, go on. Talk 
right up. Hurry! 

ist Boy (Loudly): Ahem! 

Mr. Lane (Awakening slowly at first — 
then suddenly sitting upright): Hello! 
What’s this? (Starts to rise) 

lst Boy: Please don’t bother getting 
up. Really, it’s all right. We just 
had to talk to you. 

2np Boy: It is very important. 

2np Girt: And we haven’t much time. 

lst Gm: Do believe us. 

Mr. Lane (Obviously puzzled): It is 
rather late to be calling, isn’t it? Do 
sit down, I’ll call Mrs. Lane. (Starts 
to rise again) 

Ist Boy (Quickly): You can’t do that. 
She doesn’t know we are here, and if 
she came, we'd have to go right away. 

Mr. Lane (Settles back in chair): She 
doesn’t know you are here? How did 
you manage that? 


lst Boy: I know it must seem confus- 
ing, but we are not in her dream. 

2nv Boy: We are only in yours. 

Mr. Lane: Dream—My dream? 
(Rubs hands over eyes) You mean .. .? 

2npD GiRL: No one else can dream your 
dream. You must dream that your- 
self. That is why we came to you in 
your dream. Will you help us? 

Mr. Lane: But you seem so . . . so real. 
Who are you? 

2npD Boy: We are boys and girls of to- 
morrow. And there are thousands 
upon thousands of others like us. 

ist Boy: We are fearful for our careers. 
Our futures depend so much upon 
today. (Nodding to 2np Boy) Tell 
him your plight. : 

2np Boy (Eagerly): I have a career in 
the not too distant future as a con- 
tractor and builder. I have such 
splendid ideas, and I’ll develop many 
of the architectural ideas I find al- 
ready waiting for me. But you see, I 
cannot have a career at all unless I 
have something upon which to build. 
If the boys and girls of today do not 
have faith in the future, all is lost. 
You must tell them to build new 
buildings, to repair the war torn 
world, to become architects, plumb- 
ers, carpenters, heating engineers — 
oh they must build and build and 
work and work. If only you knew 
the secrets we have, you would un- 
derstand why they must believe in 
themselves and in us. 

ist Grau: And I... I am to bring about 
a fulfillment of another’s ideas in the 
realm of social service. But unless the 
boys and girls of today believe in se- 
curity, in the welfare of all, in the 
great possibilities of overcoming 





want and poverty in a country that 
still is rich with opportunity, I shall 
have nothing. Alas, and all the 
world shall lose. 

2np Gir: I am to be a teacher, and oh, 
what plans I have! I can do nothing 
unless learning moves ahead as al- 
ways it has done. Tell them to have 
courage and faith in the future. And 
now, we must hurry, all of us. 

lst Boy: We have already stayed too 
long. I am to bring into industry a 
new age. Machines may make less 
work, but never less opportunity for 
all to benefit. 

2np Grau (Taking 1st Grru by hand): 
Come, we must go! (They start mov- 
ing toward door right) 

lst Boy (As he and 2np Boy begin to 
move right): Tell them to work today. 
Hope lies ahead. If they have their 
careers, we shall have ours. (They 
exit quickly) 

Mr. Lane (As though suddenly finding 
his wits): Wait! Wait! (Rises 
quickly — goes right) Come back! 
Come back! (J'urns back into room— 
passes hands over eyes, shakes head. 
Mrs. LANE comes in quickly, left.) 

Mrs. Lane (Alarmed): What is the 
matter? Why are you shouting? 

Mr. Lane (Confused): They’ve gone. 
They’ve gone now, and I didn’t get 
it all. , 

Mrs. Lane: Who’s gone and what 
didn’t you get? 

Mr. Lane (Moving back centre, trying 
to clear head): The whole story from 
the children of tomorrow. . . . They 
were here. They seemed so real. 

Mrs. Lane (Evidently relieved): So 
that’s what it is. You’ve been 
dreaming. 
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Mr. Lane (Smilingly): It sounds fool- 
ish, I know; but it was so real. If 
only I had been able to get more of 
their story. (Suddenly) Wait a min- 
ute. ... I did get the story. I have 
it! 

Mrs. LANE (Sitting in chair left): You 
should shout Eureka. Come, tell me 
about it. 

Mr. Lane (Now visibly excited): These 
were children of tomorrow whose 
lives will be lived in the future. 
Bluebird’s children, if you will. And 
they will have to build their careers 
and futures on the young people’s 
careers of today. 

Mrs. Lane: One generation always 
builds upon another — or tears down 
as sometimes happens. 

Mr. Lane: They said the youth of to- 
day must have courage and faith in 
the future. Fundamentally, nothing 
will change. There will still be a 
great need for builders to rebuild the 
war-torn world, for carpenters, for 
plumbers, for all workmen just as 
there has always been. And there 
will be need for the professions, too, 
and new ideas will bring new work. 
If the young people of today can 
realize that the future is filled with 
opportunity, work for all, leisure for 
all, social security . . . they can go 
ahead with hope, with faith. 

Mrs. Lane: And Bluebird’s Children? 

Mr. Lane: Then they, too, shall have 
nothing to fear. They shall have 
their careers. Now, let’s go look at 
the moon. (Smilingly Mrs. Lane 
takes his arm as they move out to- 
gether, left.) 


THE END 





Part Six 


Radio Play 





Good Words for a Stirring Tune 


by Katherine Little Bakeless 


Music: Long-drawn roll of drums, be- 
ginning pp, with slow crescendo 
which, at ff, changes into the drums’ 
marching rhythm, briefly, when officer 
shouts (Off) a long-drawn “For— 
ward.”’ At the same moment, bring up 
sounds as of a company of infantry 
marking time on a hard road. Same 
voice shouts, “March!” Marching 
footsteps come up steadily behind. 

Voice: Hup-two-three-four; hup-two 
three-four . . . (Continue sounds of a 


marching company, behind, as sol- 
diers begin voluntarily to sing. One 


voice starts, fading-in, singing, 
“Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are 
marching’’: other voices join in im- 
mediately to full volume, close-in. In 
third phrase, out cold with: 
Narrator: In the gray and foreboding 
month of November, in 1861, a 
group of five persons from Boston 
traveled to Washington, D. C. These 
Northerners were ardent believers in 
the abolishment of slavery. .. . The 
tragic war between the States had be- 
gun... As the train drew near to the 
capital city, the travelers — Gov- 
ernor Andrew of Massachusetts and 
Mrs. Andrew, the Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, and Dr. Samuel Howe 
and his wife, Julia Ward Howe — 
gazed out of the train windows 
(Bring up sound of train and con- 
tinue behind during the following 
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scene) in apprehensive awe at the 
(Fading) strange sights which met 
their eyes. 

Mrs. Howse (About forty. Well-modu- 
lated voice vibrating with deep feeling) : 
Did you ever see anything like it, 
Mrs. Andrew? 

Mrs. ANpREw (T'ensely): It looks like 
a whole Army, doesn’t it? There are 
tents and groups of soldiers as far 
as one can see — on both sides. 

Gov. ANDREW: It is an army, my dear. 
General McClellan has the Army of 
the Potomac encamped around the 
city. Southern forces have been 
threatening the Capitol. 

Dr. Howe (Low, close-in): These 
soldiers, Julia, are pickets that have 
been detailed to guard the railroad. 

Mr. CuarKE (Resonant voice. Tensely): 
We’ve certainly entered the war zone 
now! One could not think we were 
in the same country as Boston. 

Mrs. Hower (Catching his mood): 
You're right, Mr. Clarke. I was just 
thinking . . . I’ve traveled so much 
abroad since I was married, even liv- 
ing in England and Europe at times, 
and yet this is the first time that cir- 
cumstances have brought me on a 
visit to my own country’s Capitol. 
And now I find it in the grip of this 
horrible war, with an enemy army 
almost at its very gates. ... 

Mrs. ANDREW (Interrupting, urgently): 





Listen! . . . Somebody open the win- 
dow, please — I hear singing! 

Sounp: Train window being opened, re- 
vealing, through a filter, voices of 
soldiers singing ‘“‘Tenting tonight, 
tenting tonight, tenting on the old 
camp-ground.”’ Continue back behind 
over low hum of train. 

Mrs. Howe (Almost overcome. Low, 
close-in): Oh, oh! Listen to those 
wonderful soldiers! Chev, this dread- 
ful war can’t last much longer, do 
you think it can? 

Dr. Howe (Low, close-in): I’m afraid 
it has (Slowly fading) only just be- 
gun, Julia. 

Music: Transition music fades-in with 
a continuation of the song the soldiers 
in the background have been singing. 
Then fade-down with cross-fade bring- 
ing up street sounds. 

Sounp: Clatter of horses’ hoofs on cob- 
blestones, rumble of carriage wheels 
and heavier vehicles, a shout or two in 
the distance, a distant bugle call. Then 
fade-down and continue these sounds 
behind the following scene. Bring up 
ad lib calls, such as, “Cab, suh?” and 
“Latest news of the war,” “Get your 
paper here.” 

CaB Driver (Negro’s voice, musical and 
cheerful, off slightly): Right dis way, 
suh. Mah cab will jes’ fitten you-all, 
yas, indeedy. (Laughs). 

Dr. Howr (Up): Mrs. Andrew, will 
you get in? Now, Julia... Governor 
Andrew? 

Mr. CuarkeE (Off slightly): Where will 
you put the suit cases? 

Cas Driver (Off slightly): Dey kin go 
in de front wid me, suh. All fine and 
dandy, suh. Ef you-all takes dis- 
yere satchel ... 
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Mr. CuarKke (Off slightly): Vll take 
that. (Close-in) Get in, Dr. Howe, I 
guess we’re ready. 

Dr. Howe (Up, gently protesting): 
After you, Mr. Clarke. (Slight 
pause, sound of carriage creaking.) 

Cas Driver (Off, calling out): Whoa 
there, Nellie! 

Dr. Howe (Continuing): There we are! 
(Raises his voice) All right, driver, 
you can move on. (Clatter of horses 
and cab-wheels up, slightly, then fade- 
under and continue behind). 

Cas Driver (Off, slightly): Yassuh! 
Where to, suh? 

Dr. Howe: Take us to Willard’s Hotel, 
please. 

Cas Driver (Off, slightly): Yassuh. 
Willard’s Hotel. (Calling out) Gid- 
dap now, Nellie . . . go long, Dolly. 
. . . You hosses step high an’ wide, 
now, you’s pullin’ some mighty fine 
visitahs, d’ye hear? (Slight pause, 
during which horses’ walk changes to a 
brisk trot. This, with street sounds 
back behind, continues behind during 
the following scene.) 

Mrs. Howse: Oh, the Capitol is truly 
magnificent! (Eagerly) Are we going 
to see Mr. Lincoln, Governor? 

Gov. ANpREw: Yes. I think the Presi- 
dent will see us before long. 

Mrs. Howe: And I do want to visit 
some of the camps and hospitals. 
(Slight pause, then, horrified) Oh, 
there goes an ambulance filled with 
wounded soldiers. 

Mr. CuarKE (Low, close-in): A part of 
the price .. . 

Mrs. ANDREW (Impressed) : Isn’t this a 
beautiful avenue! It is wider than 
any street we have in Boston. Shall 
we pass the White House? 





Gov. ANDREW (Amused): Not before 
we get to the hotel, my dear. But 
the White House is not far beyond, 
and a pleasant stroll from our hotel 
would (Fading) take you there. 
Music: Transition music fades-in briefly. 
Use “The Girl I left Behind Me.” 
Fade-down for 


Narrator: The Boston visitors found 


their days filled with sight-seeing and 
engagements. Their most important 
appointment was the interview which 
Governor Andrew arranged for them 
to see President Abraham Lincoln. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe felt that she 
had never seen so sad a man as Mr. 
Lincoln appeared to be. They visited 
army camps and hospitals, and they 
were invited to attend a review of 
troops one afternoon, several miles 
outside of the city. In the carriage, 
Mrs. Howe (Fading) sat next to the 
minister, Mr. Clarke. 

Sounp: Carriage wheels and horses’ 
clatter, behind, and continue. 

Mr. CuarKe (Fading-in): You are 
looking very pensive, my dear lady, I 
might say — almost melancholy. 
Mrs. Howe (Depressed): Then I fear 
I am allowing myself to look the way 
I feel, Mr. Clarke. But the realiza- 
tion of the awful destruction and the 
terrible sacrifices of war come close 
to one here. People are giving so 
much — doing so much, and I — 
well, I am not doing anything to 
help. I feel so utterly futile. I want 
to help, Mr. Clarke, and I don’t 
know what to do. 

Mr. CuarKE (Consoling): You will 
find a way, I am sure. Anyone who 
could write so fine a book of verse 
as you did, Mrs. Howe, would be 


clever enough to find a way to con- 
tribute in our present emergency. 
You might write something to give 
inspiration. The pen is mightier 
than the sword, you know! But you 
must have hope. That is very 
necessary. 

Mrs. Howe (Quickly): I do, Mr. 
Clarke. Oh, I do have hope, quite 
definitely. And especially since I 
have seen our President. Do you 
know, I think I have never met any- 
one whose honesty seemed so — so 
forthright — four-square — so, well, 
almost painfully sincere? 

Mr. CuarKE: Yes, I feel that, too. Let 
us trust that Mr. Lincoln will prove 
as capable as he is honest. 

Mrs. Howe: But he looked so infi- 
nitely sad. I do feel very sorry for 
him. It is too bad that he is blamed 
for everything, when a little sym- 
pathy and trust would be such a 
help and encouragement to him. 
(Brightly) Why! I believe we’ve 
arrived (Fading) at the field. 

Sounp: Fade-in sounds of army camp, 
bustle of preparation, bugle calls in 
back, stomping and neighing of horses, 
metallic clank of field-pieces, creaking 
of leather saddles, a galloping horse, 
etc. Ad lib shouts, off, such as “‘Bring 
my musket, will you, Joe?” and 
“Where is Company G forming, Bill? 
I have a message for Captain Morse.” 
A voice begins to sing “Just Before 
the Battle, Mother,” and transition 
music fades-in on it, fast, briefly, and 
fades-down into 

Narrator: Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
and her party of friends arrived in 
the open country where they wit- 
nessed a fine review of the Union 





troops. But they were not permitted 
to see it through. Before the review 
was over, a sudden (Fading) inter- 
ruption occurred. 

Sounp: Fade-in fast sound of galloping 
horse, and up over sounds, behind, of 
the rumble or thud of many horses walk- 
ing in review. A bugle sounds the sig- 
nal for halt; this is echoed, through 
filter two or three times down the line, 
each time more faint as being farther 
away. (If preferred, instead of bugle 
call, use a shout of “Company — 
halt,” echoed down the line, in which 
case use background sounds of soldiers 
marching on foot.) With each signal, 
background sounds diminish accord- 
ingly until absolute silence follows, 
briefly. 

Dr. Howe (Up, very excited): The 
messenger has gone straight to the 
General! It must be serious. : 

Gov. ANDREw (Also tense): Look! He’s 
signalling. 

Sounp: Through filter, the thunder of 
many horses at the gallop, fade in fast, 
briefly, and fade-down quickly.) 

Dr. Howe (Grimly): By Jove, those 
fellows are riding away in earnest. 
Mrs. ANDREW (Alarmed): What does 

it mean? 

Mrs. Howe: What ought we do, Chev? 

Dr. Howse (Quickly) : That detachment 
of cavalry that galloped away, went 
on real business, or I miss my guess. 

Gov. ANDREW: Here comes somebody; 
we'll soon know, now. 

Sounp: Fade-in the sound of a single 
horse, galloping, and approaching 
rapidly. Stops suddenly — close to 
mike. Horse snorts; sound of a man’s 
hard breathing. 

Awe (Out of breath, and excited): The 
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General’s compliments, ladies and 
gentlemen, and he sends you the 
message that word has just come 
that the Grays have made a sudden 
attack. We cannot go on with the 
review, and the General urgently re- 
quests you to return to the city with- 
out delay. 

Sounp: Fade-in far back behind the 
sounds of bustling and hurrying, dis- 
tant bugle calls, shouts, commands, 
horses, etc., and continue behind dur- 
ing the following scene. 

Gov. ANDREW: Please thank the Gen- 
eral for us, and say we shall go back 
immediately. (Slight pause, during 
which a galloping of horse sounds up, 
recedes quickly.) Turn around, driver, 
and take us back to town as fast as 
you can. 

Sounp: Fade-in sound of carriage- 
wheels, horses’ clatter, driver calling, 
off, ad lib to horses. 

Music: Fade-down all sound effects into 
transition music. Use march music, 
full but briefly, and fade-down into 

Narrator: But the return drive 
proved tedious with delays. The 
road was filled with the constant 
movement of troops. The carriage 
was halted time and again, and when 
it did move, it proceeded at a snail’s 
pace. There were many stops and 
waits, and to while away the time, 
Mrs. Howe and her friends sang all 
the army songs they knew .. . patri- 
otic and popular songs. (Fade-in 
slowly, behind, with their singing. 
They are finishing “My Country ’Tis 
of Thee,” as “From every mountain- 

_ side,” to the end, as NARRATOR contin- 
ues) When they began to sing a song 
that had become very popular in the 





last two years (After “Let Freedom 
ring,”’ the singing, behind, seques into 
“John Brown’s Body lies a’mould’ ring 
in the grave.” NARRATOR continues) 
many of the soldiers, passing on the 
road, joined in. (Bring music up, 
full, with “John Brown” song. Swell 
with additional men’s voices joining in 
to end of first stanza. Music out.) 

Man’s Voice (Slightly off, shouting): 
Good for you! 

ANOTHER Voice: That’s the song to 
give the troops! (Laughter.) 

Mr. CuarKEe (Close-in, low): Mrs. 
Howe, why do you not write some 
good words for that stirring tune? 

Mrs. Howse: I have often wished to, 
Mr. Clarke, but I have never yet 
had any good (Fading) ideas for it. 

Music (Transition music fades-in us- 
ing “Glory, Hallelujah” chorus sung 
by the soldiers. Fade-down. 

Narrator (Fading-in): Finally the 
weary travelers returned to their 
hotel. That evening, Mrs. Howe and 
her husband retired early (Fading) 
to their room. 

Mrs. Howe (Wearily, sotto voce, 
close-in): Oh, Chev, I do feel so dis- 
couraged. (Sighs) This war is so 
unpredictable, and... 

Dr. Howe (Interrupting, gently): All 
wars are, my dear. 

Mrs. Howe: Yes, I daresay you are 
right. But the destruction and the 
suffering — Oh! It is too much. 
And when I see the wounded soldiers 
being brought back, and those awful 
hearses with their dead going through 
the streets... 

Dr. Howe: Julia, you know that a 
price must be paid for everything. 
Try not to let yourself be depressed. 


Think of the result we hope to gain. 
If we can rid our country of its 
dreadful slavery, and if we can bring 
freedom to everyone, is it not worth 
a painful cure? 

Mrs. Howe: Yes, I realize that, Chev. 
And I would not feel so depressed if 
I could only do something myself to 
help. But I’m not contributing any- 
thing. You did your fighting years 
ago, when you went to Greece and 
helped that brave country fight for 
its freedom. (Tenderly) I’ve always 
been so proud of you for that, dear. 
So proud that the King of Greece 
made you a knight — a chevalier of 
honor. . . . And now President 
Lincoln has asked you to serve on 
those Commissions. But if I could 
only do something, too. . . . I feel 
utterly futile in all this great effort. . . 

Dr. Howe (Caressingly): What a 
romantic little red-head you are, 
Julia! Never forget, my child, that 
there are many different ways of 
fighting. And never forget that our 
fight — some kind of a fight —is 
never ended. We have to keep on 
fighting always — one thing or 
another. Ignorance and disease, for 
instance; they are the enemies I must 
always fight. 

Mrs. Howe (Slightly impatient): Yes, 
I know. But I want to do something. 
Most of the women I know have con- 
tributed either a son or a husband or 
a brother who has gone to fight for 
the Union; others are working in 
hospitals — nursing or making band- 
ages or sewing. And I can’t even do 
that. I’ve never been able to sew or 
do clever things with my hands. 

Dr. Howe: But you have a houseful of 





children to care for, and that is a big 
job if you train them to be useful 
citizens. Now come; you're tired out. 
You’d better go to bed and sleep, and 
not talk any more. This has been a 
fatiguing day, and this whole time in 
Washington has been emotionally 
upsetting. 

Mrs. Howe (Sighing): Yes, I’ll go to 
bed. I am tired. But I know I shall 
not be able to sleep. I keep seeing 
those brave (T'earfully) soldiers dash- 
ing off to what may be their deaths 
with as jaunty and sprightly an air 
as if they were going to a — a party. 
Dr. Hower (Gentle): Yes. Well, it is 
better that they look that way than 
grim and scared which is the way 
they feel, believe me. Come on, 
sweet chuck. (Fading slowly) You 
must get to bed and rest even if you 
don’t sleep. 

Narrator: The emotions of a whole 
country, fired to white heat over 
the burning questions of slavery and 
secession, were, indeed, being ex- 
pressed in war. But Julia Ward 
Howe’s perturbed feelings served as 
fuel to an inspiration she did not 
even recognize. Very early the fol- 
lowing morning, before it was yet 
light, Mrs. Howe awoke. Her mind 
was refreshed, brilliant. Ideas formed 
in her busy brain, one after the 
other. (Fade-in a throbbing, as of a 
heart beat, in the rhythm of “John 
Brown’s Body,” and continue behind, 
as in the subconscious, through the 
following scene). She was aware of 


Mrs. Howe (Close in to mike. 


book, “Glory, 


forming words, without effort, to the 
rhythm that was running (Fading) 
through her head. 
Sotto 
voce, muttering to herself, haltingly): 
Mine eyes have seen the glory 
(Slight pause), of the coming of the 
Lord . . . the coming of the Lord... . 
Then what does He do? He said, 
“As ye sew, so shall ye reap.” Reap! 
We have reaped grapes of wrath 
surely. Ah! He is trampling out the 
vintage . . . where the grapes of 
wrath are stored. . . . Stored, Lord, 
sword. . . . Yes, sword! He hath 
loosed . . . the fateful lightning of 
His . . . terrible . . . swift sword’ 
(Almost sobbing) His ... truth. . . is 
.. marching ...on. (Fading.) I 
have seen Him in the watch-fires . . . 
of a hundred circling camps. (Throb- 
bing out.) 


Narrator: So the “Battle Hymn of 


the Republic” was conceived by 
Julia Ward Howe, one early morning 
at dawn. In two years the song be- 
came the most popular one of the 
Civil War. It was sung up and down 
the land, a glorious inspiration (Fade- 
down slowly while fading-in, behind, 
men’s voices singing the last stanza of 


_ the song, one voice singing a reiterated 


“Glory, Hallelujah’’) to thousands of 
weary soldiers and to a hopeful na- 
tion. (Music swells up full on “Let us 
die to make men free”’ to 


THE END 


This is an odeptetion from an incident in the author's 


llelujah!” J. B. Lippincott Co., 1944. 





Production Notes 





THREE CHEERS FOR MOTHER 

Characters: 6 male; 8 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern clothes. The 
twin boys wear sailor suits. Tommy is 
dressed in a Lone Ranger suit. The little 
girls put adult clothes over their own dresses 
at one point during the play. 

Properties: Sheets, baby carriage, small suit- 
case, baby’s bottle, doll carriage for Gloria, 
box of graham crackers, lariat and cap pistol 
for Tommy, lamp shades, three large pans 
for helmets, small flag, rope, lemonade and 
crackers. 

Setting: Modern American living room. There 
is a row of dolls on the sofa. A baby’s crib 
stands upstage left. There is a hobby horse 
placed downstage center. Comfortable 
chairs, occasional tables with lamps are 
placed here and there about the room. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tuery BanisH Our ANGER 

Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The costumes of the period imme- 
diately following the Civil War. 

Properties: The usual objects for the table- 
desk: ink-stand, pens, books; a bunch of 
flowers and two vases for the small table; 
two bunches of flowers and several letters 
for Ann; a newspaper clipping for Finch; 
a book for Eliza. 

Setting: An upstairs sitting room. In the rear 
wall, right, a door leads to a passage above 
the stairway; in the rear wall, left, a window 
above the street. In the right wall, center, 
a door opens upon Lucy’s room. In the 
center of the stage, down front, a desk- 
table, on which are ink-stand, books, ete. 
To the right of the desk-table, a sofa; to 
the left, several chairs. Against the left 
wall, center, a small table, on which are an 
empty vase and a vase with flowers. 

Lighting: None required. 


Guest oF Honor 

Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: The students wear everyday mod- 
ern clothes. The Captain is neatly dressed 
in dark clothes. 

Properties: Cane and hat for Captain, folded 
white handkerchief, drum, American flag. 
Setting: There is a long park bench upstage 
left and a smaller bench down right. Shru 


bery may be indicated by plants, or a back- 
drop of a park may be used. 
Lighting: None required. 


Doctor’s DAUGHTER 


Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. Florence 
Nightingale costume for Gloria. 

Properties: Script, glass of milk, plate of sand- 
wiches, lemon, man’s handkerchief, oil 
lamp, doctor’s bag. 

Setting: Dining room of aver American 
home. On the serving table, close to a bi 
comfortable chair, there is a telephone an 
a memo pad. The dining table is set for one 
place with dishes, water glass, etc. 

Lighting: None required. 


Hunt FOR THE VIOLET 

Characters: 11 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The Queen wears a simple summer 
dress with a large flower bedecked hat. The 
Court Ladies are dressed in long, full dresses 
of different color, and wear little hats. The 
Page wears a white sailor suit. Marianne is 
dressed in a peasant’s dress — full skirt 
white bodice and bright jacket. The Wood 
Nymphs wear short, tight dresses of green. 

Properties: Cushion with wreath, trumpet on a 
ribbon for Page. Flowers for the Court 
Ladies. Violet for Marianne. 


Sertinc: Downstage right and left are shrubs 
and trees with a larger tree at left and right 
of back center. At left is a’small platform 
holding a high-backed chair.2 Ke right 
center is a Maypole with six broad ribbons 
of different colors. 


Lighting: None required. 


THE BUILDER OF THE WALL 

Characters: 6 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: The goddesses wear long, flowing 
dresses of pastel colors. The gods wear 
togas. The Stranger wears old,?tattered 
clothes over a silvery or white toga. ;The 
Horse is dressed in a long, brown robe with 
matching hood. 

Properties: Flower basket, scissors, duster, 
cardboard blocks. 

Setting: All that is required is a large arch 
representing the rainbow bridge, placed 
near the center of the stage. This may be 
made of cardboard and decorated with 
crepe paper. If desired, a backdrop of a 
simple, outdoor scene may be used. 

Lighting: None required. 
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Make Him SMILE 

Characters: 4 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Mrs. Bimilie is dressed in quaint, 
rather dowdy clothes — a long black dress, 
and later a bonnet and shawl. The dolls are 
dressed to represent the various kinds men- 
tioned. Mr. Crossby is dressed in every- 
day dress. 

Properties: Address book, letter, pen, en- 
velope. 

Setting: At rear center and diagonally at either 
side are placed low flights of steps covered 
with striped or gaily colored papers upon 
which the dolls stand. There is a door left 
center, and down left stands a closed Jack- 
in-the-Box. Near it is a comfortable rock- 
ing chair. 


Victory GARDENS 

Characters: 5 male; 1 female; 5 male or female; 
extras. 

PiayinG Tre: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The gardeners wear everyday, 
modern clothes. The vegetables are dressed 
in appropriate colored dresses or shorts and 
shirts. The birds and insects wear shorts 
and jerkins of appropriate colors. 

Properties: Garden tools, brown covers for 
vegetables, paper snake for toad. 

Setting: Nospecial setting is required ; however, 
a backdrop of a garden scene may be used. 
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Two-PENNy SHOW 


Characters: 1 male; 1 female; 11 male and 
female extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 

Properties: Pennies, 3 piggy banks (one should 
be smaller than the others). 

Setting: Scene 1; a small table and two stools 
are placed before the curtain. There is a 
telephone on the table. Scene 2: There is a 
large bank in the center of the stage. This 
may be made of cardboard or just be a 
decorated barrel. 

Lighting: None required. 


Gator Away 

Characters: 2 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. The 
Farmer may wear overalls and straw hat. 
The Old Woman is dressed in long, full 
dress and bonnet. 

Properties: Sandwich for Jamie. Stick or cane 
for ponies. A side view of a horse’s head and 
neck with mane may be made of cardboard 
and thumbtacked to the stick. 

Setting: None required. However, a backdrop 
of an outdoor scene may be used. 

Lighting: None required. 


Gorne Up 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. The maid 
wears a uniform. 

Properties: Newspaper, carpet sweeper, papers, 
wastebasket, a nickel, knitting, paper 
money, bushel baskets, suit box, satchel. 

Setting: Living room of an average American 
home. There is an entrance at right from 
the hall and street and one at left leading to 
other parts of the house. At left is a small 
desk with papers and a telephone on it. A 
wastebasket stands beside it. Upstage cen- 
ter is a sofa placed diagonally. Chairs, oc- 
castional tables with lamps are placed about 
the room. There are pictures on the wall. 

Lighting: None required. 


BLUEBIRD’s CHILDREN 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Mr. and Mrs. Lane wear everyday 
modern dress. The boys and girls wear 
collegiate robes. 

Properties: Papers, books. 

Setting: A small room, suggestive of a study. 
There is a desk at the right, a bookcase 
center, a large chair down left and another 
down right. Small tables, lamps and books 
are placed about the room. 


Lighting: None required. 





Part Eight 


Sound and Screen 





SOUND ax> SCREEN 


A Guide to Educational Films 


SEVENTH WAR LOAN 


At a dinner in Washington recently 
Theodore R. Gamble, War Finance Director 
of the U. S. Treasury Department, paid trib- 
ute to the valuable contribution made by the 
16 mm. industry in the last war loan drive. 
He reported that the audiences attending 
16 mm. screenings of War Loan subjects dur- 
ing the Sixth War Loan exceeded 23 million 
persons. Many of these screenings took place 
in schools which would not have _ ls reached 
so effectively with the war bond message 
through any other medium. 

For the Seventh War Loan Drive, which is 
to take place in the spring, the Treasury 
Department has made available eight to ten 
short subjects of from fifteen to twenty min- 
utes each and at least six one and one-half 
minute impact trailers. 

If the Seventh War Loan extends into the 
months after the close of school, the Treasury 
Department asks the co-operation of school 
superintendents and teachers in making their 
motion picture equipment available for com- 
munity showings. For full information about 
the War Loan films and the school’s part in 
the campaign, write to the Motion Picture and 
Special Events Section of the Treasury De- 
partment, Washington 25, D. C. 


IN THE MAIL 


A release from the British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y., lists their ten most popular 16 mm. 
films. These are “Desert Victory,” ““D Day,” 
“Cherbourg,” “Pilot is Safe,” “Road to Paris,”’ 
“Target for Tonight,” “Psychiatry in Ac- 
tion,” ‘““‘World of Plenty,” “Before the Raid,” 
“Britain’s Paratroops.” For more informa- 
tion on these films, which may be borrowed on 
a service charge basis, see the March Sound 
and Screen. 

A very interesting release from the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., gives some edu- 
cators’ definitions of various types of films. 
The release says: ‘Inherent in the classroom 
film is the factor of authenticity and that its 
use will result in desirable learning. . . . The 
advertising film is one that has as its primary 
purpose the creation of point of view, atti- 
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tudes, or knowledges about a service or a 
thing which represents the primary interest of 
the sponsor of the film. . . . The documentary 
film is one which realistically and in an undis- 
guised manner interprets the events or the 
cultures of the day in terms of the develop- 
ments of the past for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing constructive thinking and planning the 
future. . . . The entertainment film is one 
which has as its first objective, emotional re- 
lease and secondly, may contribute to broad 
cultura) backgrounds, but which usually 
recognizes no age or academic limits.” For a 
list of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
films, see the April Sound and Screen. 
Adventure ilms, Inc., 1560 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., sent us a colorful souvenir 
program of their film ‘Here is Ireland.” While 
not so elaborate as the excellent brochure on 
the Philippines we mentioned in April, this 
amphlet pictures the highlights of Ireland, 
th historically and cultur e It is a clear 
and interesting glimpse of the Ireland of today 
and should be valuable to students of geog- 
raphy and history. 


RECENT RELEASES 


From THe U.S. Treasury DepaRTMENT, Mo- 
tion Picture and Special Events Section, 
War Finance Division, Washington, D. C. 
“Mr. and Mrs. America,” 16 mm, 

This thrilling new short subject is now avail- 
able for distribution. The film skillfully com- 
bines exciting new combat footage with one 
of the greatest all-star casts in 16 mm. history. 
Short dramatic appearances of t interest 
are made by President Roosevelt, Secretary 
a. Philip Murray, William Green, 
and Eric Johnston. Also appearing in the film 
is actor Eddie Albert, now in the Armed 
Forces. 

For full information on this film and how to 
obtain a print, write to the Motion Picture 
and Special Events Section of the Treasury 
Department. 


From THe Marca or Time (Forum Edition), 
369 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
“Americans All,’ 16 mm. sound, two reels. 
This film is an honest a of in- 

tolerance as a menace to American liberty as 

guaranteed in our constitution. The harmful 





effects of discrimination are shown graphically, 
and a constructive program is illustrated in 
scenes showing the famous Tolerance Plan of 
the ~ , Mass., public schools. 

“The French Campaign,” 16 mm. sound, 
two reels. 

This tells the history of the liberation of 
France in vivid and exciting scenes, taken on 
the spot by cameramen who were often under 
fire. Rataiies in 1939 and continuing through 
the preparations for D-Day, the film follows 
the landings, the march through St. Lo, the 
entry into Paris and street battles between 
the Nazis and the FFI, concluding with the 
triumphant consolidation of their position by 
the French and the American rape! 

For information about March of Time films, 
see the April Sound and Screen. 


INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES 


The following companies produce films for 
free distribution to schools and other groups. 
The user in most cases pays shipping costs. 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, Balti- 

more 1, Md. 

This concern has two free films available at 
present: ‘‘Washington — Shrine of American 
Patriotism,” 16 mm. sound, 28 minutes, a pic- 
torial tour of Washington; and “Pageant of 
American Inland Transportation,” silent, 45 
minutes, a portrayal of the development of 
transportation methods in America from the 
early Indian Travois to the modern stream- 
line trains. 


Household Finance Corporation, 919 North 

Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 

This corporation has prepared a film pro- 
gram for advanced students and adults seri- 
ously interested in learning how to buy com- 
modities used in the home and how to manage 
family income. There are sound movies, sound 
slidefilms, and silent film strips available. The 
films include ‘Happily Ever After,’ about 
homemaking, 15 minutes running time; ““Man- 
aging the Family Income,’’ about budgeting, 
30 minutes; ‘What Shall I Wear,” about 
clothes buying, 18 minutes; “Love in the 
Kitchen,” about the family food problem, 28 
minutes; “Men and Money,” about credit, 
30 minutes; “Take Time to Make Time,’ 
about time m ment, 35 minutes; and 
“George Clark’s Cartoons,” about money 
management, a 5-minute film strip. 

Bookings should be made at least three 
weeks in advance. For complete information 
about these excellent films, write to the House- 
hold Finance Corporation for their pamphlet. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madi- 

prota, ter, ew York, N. Y. 

This company has the following four films 
available: “Proof of the Pudding,” both 35 
mm. and 16 mm. sound, technicolor, a drama- 
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tic presentation of the essentials of nutrition 
and of the relation between diet and health. 
“A New Day,” 35 mm. and 16 mm. sound, 
black and white, a story of a critically ill 
pneumonia patient illustrates the need for 
early diagnosis and treatment. ‘‘Man Against 
Microbe,” 35 mm. and 16 mm. sound, 35 mm. 
and 16 mm. silent, black and white. This film 
covers 300 years of progress in public health 
and medicine, from Van Leeuwenhock, the 
first man to see micro-organisms through a 
microscope, through Pasteur, Lister, and 
Koch, to Emily von Behring, who is shown 
using diphtheria antitoxin for the first time. 
“Once Upon A Time,” 16 mm. or 35 mm. 
sound, technicolor or black and white, an 
animated cartoon on street and highway 
—_—, 
All the above films are 10 minutes in length 
in sound, and 15 minutes silent. In addition 
to these films, the Metropolitan Company has 
aa gar especially for school use seven silent 
strips on the lives of health heroes. The 
seven subjects are Madame Curie and the 
Story of ium, Edward Jenner and the 
Story of Small-pox Vaccination, Robert Koch, 
Florence Nightingale, Louis Pasteur, Walter 
Reed, and Edward Livingston Trudeau. 
These film strips may be retained permanently! 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, School Service Division, 306 Fourth 
Avenue, P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
This company has some excellent motion 

pictures available. Their latest release is 

‘Music in the Sky,” 35 mm. or 16 mm. sound, 

16 minutes. The film gives the audience a 

front-row seat at a radio broadcast starrin, 

John Charles Thomas, John Nesbitt, an 

Victor Young and the Orchestra. The joy 

and entertainment that radio music brings to 

people at home and abroad are pictures in this 
delightful musical. Available as a companion 
piece to ‘“‘Music in the Air,” is “On the Air,” the 
rome of radio broadcasting from its beginning 
to the present day, 16 mm. or 25 mm. sound, 
28 minutes. 


Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
ey Office of Information, Washington, 


The Department of Agriculture maintains 
a library of educational — (16 mm. and 
t 


35 mm., sound and silent) on various phases of 
agriculture, including crops, livestock, poultry, 
dairying, forestry, rural engineering, home 
economics, and related subjects. These may be 
obtained by schools for a small service charge. 
Write to the Office of Information of the De- 
partment for a list of films and for a list of 
state institutions which have been designated 
as distributing agencies. 

The latest releases of the Department of 
Agriculture include the following four films. 
“Curing Pork Country Style,” 2 reels, 29 








PLAYS 


Special Occasions in 


MAY 


In addition to the many fine plays for 
holidays and special occasions in this 
issue, subscribers may also obtain plays 
from previous issues for celebration of 
the following events: 


May 13th... 
Mother’s Day 


A Surprise ror Moruer (Junior : 
and Senior High) . -eeeee- April, 1945 


WHistTLerR’s MoTHER ‘ Genler and 
Senior High) 


A Marine ror Moraer (Junior and 
Senior High) . : .. May, 


To Morsenr, WITH : Love euies 
and Senior High) 


Moruer’s Girt (For Intermediates) May, 


We Want Morser 
(For Intermediates) 


A Gouicex BELL ror MorHER 
(For Primary Grades) 


Surprise (Radio Play) 


May 30th... 
Memorial Day 


Tue Untnvitep Guests (Junior 
and Senior High) 

Forwarp Marcz! (Junior and 
Senior High) 

Tue Pink Parasot (Junior and 
Senior High) 


Commencement 


Tue Yours or America SPEAK 
or Democracy 


To You tmp TORCH.............. 

Testing Grounp For Democracy. . May, 1942 
Fun TO BE FREE March, 1943 
Mince Rinos THE Bewt..........May, 1944 
GRADUATION PRESENT............May, 1944 


Any of these pu. as well as those in current 


issues, may oduced royalty-free by sub- 
scribers. Single copies of individual plays may 
be purchased for 10c each. To eliminate book- 
keeping we suggest that payment accompany 
playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 











minutes, 16 mm.; ‘Victory Harvest,” 2 reels, 
22 minutes, 16 or 35 mm.; ““Grow Your Own,” 
(about victory gardening), 2 reels, 20 minutes, 
16 or 35 mm.; and “‘Kids Must Eat,” featuring 
the Quiz Kids in a quiz session about com- 
munity school lunch programs, 1% reels, 16 
or 35 mm. 

Prints of the Department of Agriculture’s 
color and black and white films in 16 mm. size 
may be bought from Castle Films, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller , bey New York, N. Y., without 
authorization from the Department. Black 
and white prints in 35 mm. size may be pur- 
chased from DeLuxe Laboratories, Inc., upon 
authorization from the Motion Picture Serv- 
ice, Office of Information, of the Department. 


ADDITIONAL SOURCES 


Tue AMERICAN Rep Cross, Motion Pic- 
ture Distributing Office, 40 East 49th Street. 
New York 17, N. Y.; 10 free 16 mm. sound 
films on the work of the Red Cross, and news- 
reels about the Red Cross in the war zones. 

BarLey Fim Service, 1651 Cosmo Street, 
Hollywood, Calif., educational films for ele- 
mentary through college classes, described in 
a well-indexed and graded catalog; varying 
rental fees. 

Connecticut War Councii, Committee of 
Food Supply and Distribution, State Armory, 
Hartford 1, Conn.; films on gardening, prepa- 
ration and preservation of food, nutrition and 
physical fitness, and the importance of food in 
the strategy of war. The films are 16 mm., 
some sound and some silent, a few in color, 
and range from 9 minutes to 65 minutes in 
playing time. Small service and transporta- 
tion charges. 

WituiaM J. Ganz Company, 40 East 49th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y.; educational and 
entertaining free 16 mm. sound films, some 
color; subjects covered include radio at war, 
a tour of the Libr of Congress, rubber 
insulated cables, and health films. 

PictoriaL Fitms, Inc., R.K.O. Building, 
Radio City, New York, N. Y., an exception- 
ally complete selection of educational and en- 
tertainment films at varying rental and sale 
prices; a good variety of historical and musi- 
cal films for schools. 

Unirep Nations INFrorMATION Orriceg, 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.; films on 
all the United Nations, available through vari- 
ous distributors. Write to the United Na- 
tions Information Office for their er 
which lists distributors and the films available, 
indexed by countries. 

UnttTep Nations RELIEF AND REHABILITA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION, Visual Media Branch, 
1344 Connecticut Avenue, Washi mn 25, 
D.C.; six films available for use at UNRRA 
discussions and to the public through dis- 
tributors. Send for interesting pamphlet on 
UNRRA activities and list of . 
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Ace Navigator, Samuel S. Richmond, (JH), N-11 
Adams, Phoele-Lou, The Argument, (P), A-49 
Adjustment, Manta 8. Graham, (JH), A-17 

Advice to the Lovelorn, Mildred Hark and Noel 
Reg eam (JH), Mr-1 

Air*, On the, Leslie Hollingsworth, D-79 

Aired. Pearl and Thatcher, Orchids for Margaret, (JH), 


America the Beautiful*, Leslie Hollingsworth, 0-80 
Argument, The, Phoete-Lou Adarrs, (P), A-49 
Arnold, E. W., Make Him Smile! (I), My-48 
ee And Sew On, (P), N-47; Skin Deep, 


Bakeless, Katherine Little, Good Words for a Stirring 
Tune*, My-74 

Band Aid, Helen Louise Miller, (JH), 0-58 

Barbee, Lindsey, Columbus Sails the Sea, (I), 0-44; 
Thirteen and Halloween, (P), 0-52; Happy New 
Year, (P), D-60; The Valentines’ Dance, (I), F-39; 
The Flag of the United States, (I), F-42; First!*, A-72; 
Hunt for the Violet!, (I), My-3» 

Bargains in Bonds, Betty Bridgman, (JH), D-64 

Bennett, Helen Cotts, Sleeping Beauty, (I), N-35 

Bennett, Rowena, Visitors for Nancy Hanks, (JH), J-18; 
Out of the Clock, (P), J-54; The Littlest Artist, (P), 
F-47; In the Witch’s House, (P), Mr-47 

Bingham, June, Trial hy Fury, (JH), N-51 

Biskie the Snowman, John F. Lehman, (P), F-51 

Bluebird’s Children, Samvel 8. Richmond, (JH), My-70 

Born to the Soil, Samuel 8. Richmond, (JH), D-72 

Brave Admiral, Bernard Hirsht erg, (JH), O-27 

Bridgman, Betty, Bargairs in Bonds, (JH), J-64 

Brown, A, V., My Own Self, (P), D-61 

Builder of the Wall, The, Helen Roberts, (I), My-41 

Burlingame, Cora, The Son of a Tanner, (JH), Mr-20 

Business Is Business, Samuel 8. Richmond, (JH), J-72 


Campbell, Josenhine E., Pink Roses for Christmas, 
(7H), D-14; St. Patrick’s Eve, (JH), Mr-15; Guest of 
onor, (JH), My-' 0 
Co Ppa to Ride on a Broom, The, Alice Very, 
Cause to Serve, A, H. Graham Du Bois, (JH), D-20 
pees Comes to Hamelin, Grace Evelyn Mills, (I), 


Christmas House, Helen E. Waite and Elbert M. Hop- 
_penstedt, (JH), D-28 

bat td Put, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 

Clock, Out of the, Rowena Bennett, (P), J-54 

Columbus Sails the Sea, Lindsey Bartee, (I), 0-44 

Comic Valentine, Helen Louise Miller, (JH), F-55 

Cub Reporter, Samuel 8. Richmond, (JH), Mr-67 


Dare All for Liberty, Eleanor Sickels, (I), J-43 
Dennis, Alice, The Wind Wand, (I), A-44 
Doctor Time's Office, Alice Very, (P), J-57 ° 
Doctor’s Daughter, Helen Louise Miller, (JH), My-27 
De paposre, Mildted Hark and Noel McQueen, 
Du Bois, H. Graham, A Cause to Serve, (JH), D-20; 
Spring Will Come, (JH), J-10; The End of the Road, 
GH). J-27; His Hand and Pen, (JH), F-29; They 
nish Our Anger, (JH), My-11 
End of the Road, The, H. Graham Du Bois, (JH), J-27 
Everywhere Christmas, Alice Very, (P), D-56 
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Fast, Howard, Tomorrow Will Be Ours*, F-71 

Father Talks Turkey, Helen Louise Miller, (JH), N-1 
First!*, Lindsey Barbee, A-72 

First in Peace, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, (JH), 


F-21 
Fisher, Aileen L., The Squander Bug’s Christmas Carol, 
, D-6 
Flsg - the United States, The, Lindsey Barbee, (I), 
4 


Gallop Away!, Helen Littler Howard, (P), My-"0 
Gentleman from Virginia*, Walter Hackett, Mr-72 
Glory of Spain, For the, Helen Roberts, (I), 0-37 
Geing Up. Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, (JH), 


y-63 
Golden Door, The, Katherine Laure, (I), D-48 
Good Health Trolley, John F, Lehman, (P), 0-53 _— 
Good Words for a Stirring Tune*, Katherine Little 
Bakeless, My-74 
Graham, Manta 8., Adjustment, (JH), A-17 
Guest of Honor, Josephine E. Campbell, (JH), My-20 


Hackett, Walter, Rhapsody in Blue*, 0-74; Gentleman 
from Virginia*, Mr-72 

Hall, May Emery, A New Compass, (JH), A-29 

Happy New Year, Lindsey Barbee, (P), D-60 

Hark, Mildred and Noel McQueen, Doutle Exnosure, 
(JH), O-1; Under the Harvest Moon, (I), 0-32; Off 
the Shelf, (I), N-29; Voices of America, (I), N-41; 
Pleasant Dreams, (I), J-50; First in Peace, (JH), 
F-21; Advice to the Lovelorn, (JH), Mr-1; The Magic 
Egg, (I), Mr-29; Civilians Stay Put, (JH), A-59; 
Going Un, (JH), My-63 

Harvest Moon, Under the, Mildred Hark and Noel 
McQueen, (I), 0-32 

Heath, Anna Lenington, Rhetoric and Rhymes, (JH), 


Highland Lad, Alice Very, (JH), 0-20 

Hirshberg, Bernard, Brave Admiral, (JH), 0-27; Peter 
Tomorrow, (P), Mr-54 

His First Patient, Samuel S. Richmond, (JH), N-66 

His Hand and Pen, H. Graham Du Bois, (JH), F-29 

Hollingsworth, Leslie, America the Beautiful*, O-80; 
Mark Twain*, N-72; On the Air*, D-79; Lincoln: 
Hero Unlimited*, J-80 

Homework, Helen Louise Miller, (JH), N-1_ : 

Hoppenstedt, Elbert M., and Helen E. Waite, Christ- 
mas House, (JH), D-28 

Howard, Helen Littler, pony Donny and Susy, (P), 
A-53; Gallop Away!, (P), My-60 

Hughes, Riley, Michael Faraday, (JH), N-16 

Hunt for the Violet!, Lindsey Barbee, (I), My-36 


Kennedy, Lucy, Tom Paine, (JH), Mr-10 


Laure, Katherine, The Golden Door, (I), D-48 
Lehman, John F., Good Health Trolley, (P), O-53; 
a + | peace (P), F-51; Two-Penny Show, 
) ay 
Lincoln Coat, The, Thelma W. Sealock, (I), J-36 
Lincoln: Hero Unlimited*, Leslie Hollingsworth, J-80 
Little Forget-Me-Not, Claribel Spamer, (P), D-63 
Little Prop Boy, The, Claribel Spamer, (P), Mr-51 
Little Witch Who Forgot, The, Claribel Spamer, (P), 


Littlest Artist, The, Rowena Bennett, (P), F-47 
Lonely Fir Tree, The, Helen Roberts, (P), D-52 





a em Egg, The, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, (I), 


Make Him Smile!, E. W. Arnold, (I), ay 46 

Mark Twain*, Leslie Hollingsworth, N-72 

McQueen, Noel and Mildred Hark, Doutle Exposure, 
(JH), O-1; Under the Harvest Moon, (I), 0-32; Off 
the Shelf, (I), N-29; Voices of America, (I), N-41; 
Pleasant Dreams,(I), J- 50; First in Peace, (JH), F-21; 
Advice to the Lovelorn, (JH), Mr- 1; The Magic Egg, 
(I), Mr-29; Civilians Stay Put, (JH), A -59; Going Up, 
(JH), My-63 

Michael Faraday, Riley eg (JH), N-16 

Miller, Helen Louise, Bard A (JH), O-58; Father 
Talks Turkey, (JH), N-1; Boseat Santa Claus, 
(JH), D-1; Homework, (JH), J-1; The Washingtons 
Slept Here, (JH), F-1; Comic Valentine, (JH), F-55; 
Rummage for Victory, (JH), Mr-56; Doctor’s Daugh- 
ter, (JH), My-27; Three Cheers for Mother, (JH), 


My-1 
BERS, Cenge Evelyn, Christmas Comes to Hamelin, (I), 
-36 
Mirror a. ™ Claribel wiv (P), A-50 
My Own Self, A. V. Brown, (P), 


New Compass, A, May Emery Hall, (JH), A-29 
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the adaptation. $2.50 





HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY, 383 Madison Ave., New York 17 
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